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ICL launches ME29 for local terminal users 
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LAUNCHING a new pro- 1 
cessor in tis ME29 range, ICL 
head office is also discreetly 
looking lo lift national branches 
in this part of the world out of 
their depression, by reminding 
them of the company’s suc¬ 
cesses. 

Bui ihere is obviously more 
than the new model and a bit of 
“gingering up" of the sales 
force involved in the 
company's “re-promotion" of 
its small machine. 

11 could well prove to be an 


integral element in the com¬ 
pany's avowed direction for the 
Future under its new manage¬ 
ment — a stronger approach to 
the “automated office". 

Along with a mid-range 
model which directly attacks 
the IBM 4331 group 1 
distributed processing 
machine, ICL has boosted the 
“local” terminal handling 
capabilities of the MF.29. 

Veiled hints arc beginning to 
emerge of an ICL “local urea 
network" discipline; specifical¬ 


ly designed to allow items of 
computer and office equipment 
in communicate simply over a 
flexible network within the 
same building or ndjuccni 
buildings. 

Mike Reardon, M E29 

marketing manager, visiting 
this country as parr of the “re- 
promotion” exercise, declined 
ro comment on any specific 
ICL local area network plans, 
beyond saying that LAN’s were 
"a significant factur for the 
future”. 
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On the more convcniioii.il 
communications front, the 
MF.29’s "local” terminal sup¬ 
port has been upgraded, from 
24 to 5b terminals. 

Terminals can now he 
“multi-dropped — strung along 
a single communications line — 
and can ope rale “locally", 
without involving I’nsi Olike 
lines, up lo two kilometres 
away from ihc central pro¬ 
cessor. 

A new small MD-cluirui.icrs 
per line, 80-characters per sec¬ 
ond printer gives llic local lu¬ 
minal operator inexpensive 
hard-copy output, said Keni- 
don. 

Within "two to l'mir years", 
Reardon predicted, the ML29 
would replace “the vast inujnri- 
ty" of ICL’s previous small 
business machines, the 2903 
family. 

While the numbers are 
similar, the small “290u” 
machines are very different in 
internal organisation and task- 
running environment from the 
large machines; 1C.I. has tried 
various strategies to bridge the 
gap, bin the prospective 
replacement of 29(13s bv 
ME29s changes the picture 
again. 

Tile MF.29 has provision lor 
accommodating 290 3-s i y I e 


Gigi (explanation deleted) reticent 


operating eiiviioiinieiits, and 
from these, the iimt can pro¬ 
gress by using a lew at a imu- n| 
file specialist fe.ilnies i>| llie 
Ml -'29 and easing mio ,i full 
MI- 2 o environment, said Real- 
(kill. 

One MI -29 usel, lie said, had 
aeciised U!I.»*I Ivmg .ihmii the 
ease uf ii.msiiion h«nii .’ 9 in. 
"Yon said the li.iiisiiiuu was 
ttivial; tlieie’s no transit ion ai 
all." 

Wlut about i he user who hn 
the lop ut tile Ml- 2 ‘» l.ingej* 

There was si ill a bit nfa leap 
li» the laige . 2 *»I 1|1 tiiviinnmeili. 
Reardon admit led. Inn lie qins- 
noiieil the lealitv ol the s*ilt- 
waie “tie-ill” pmbleiu. In all 
environment uf rapid business 
change, applkalimis pmgiaiiis 
had a limned fill- anyway, and a 
moving population uf programs 
made file shift i<> .molliei 
o]ierating enviroiuueiit c.isk-i. 

But ai this point, he came 
haek io file “distribution" eon- 
Cept; expansion need imi be in 
a single blggei m.khine. he 
mh.-va.-lI. The ilisiiibiileil pin- 
eessing solution — see Vl.il 
Ml- 29 s Comie-i led m a heiv.oik 
— was a feasible nexi slave, he 
suggest eel. 

Willi file tall ill prtee ol h.iul- 
ware, the economies *4 stale 


represented by centralised p r 

cessing became less signify 
The modern manager wfc 
io establish well-defined prof; 
centres, and is increasingly £ 
mg of ihe eemraliied 
dep.irtiuem, “luw canyons 
pe^i me to run my profit ttm 
In-u- and mv l IP elsewhere" 
fhe distributed process 
loncepi has conic uiidtraiiii 
leceiuly, noiably from US a 
peri 1 lerb (irosch (NBR, Jij 
2ti). it did have its JitaAj 
lages, particul-arly lromaaf- 
mg poml of view, Rcj&k 
■k knowleilgcil, bin poatif. 

on mimical ions disriplu,-, 
like ll :i.'s “oiler fill-dimcc'V 
disiribuled '»r ^eiuralind p- 
eessing. 

The new ME 29 promw:- 
an intermediate model, i 
iween the current B andfi 
called, with the logic Kct 
come lo expeel from ilk 
dnstry, file Model 37 . "W 2 
wasn’t quite ti.ill’v.jy bcivv. 
and we u»tiKI hardly dir. 
3 S“ — IBM has .ilrrJdv f. 
i-liipled tliai number N «<•: 
ils more ad Veil I III oils Dhvl:- 
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dlliM CotllpJIWUS- 
l til/ 1 , a muilW 
..leal Iv wi*rks o-Ji 


It ‘I.’-. f.iVmil ,U pie-J.ii’. 


DESPITE widespread adver¬ 
tising in the United States for 
its Gigi lnicrociuiipiiict/iei • 
minal, Digital F.quipmeni still 
doesn't want any publicity to 
leak out before the "big local 
presentation” sclieduled for 
next nionih. 

NBR's former siable-mate 
NZ Oiihi hwssinu ini rod need 
the machine to its readers back 
in December last year, report¬ 
ing that New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada hud been 
selected as initial test markets 
for (he machine, before iis 
release in Digital's home 
niarket, the United States. 

There had still nut been an 
official United States release of 
the terminal, Digital said last 
week; but people who wain to 
find oui all alxmi this in¬ 
teresting machine, with ils 
powerful colour graphics, need 
only look up some of the recent 
American technical press, 
plastered with “pre-release" 
advertisements. 

Indeed, these advertisements 
are already beginning m hint 
that Digital made a bit of a 
mistake in assessing its original 
market for Gigi. 

The reason for selecting us, 
Australia and Canada for first 
release, was our high propor¬ 
tion of educational users of 
Digital machines. Gigi was 
seen as an educational aid. 

Now, the company has decid¬ 
ed, the unreleased machine is 
"more than an educational ter¬ 
minal” and worthy of a pitch to 
business users. 

Last week, NBR's computer 
writer sought his own "pre¬ 
release" look at the machine, 
by sneaking (none too secretive¬ 
ly) into a demonstration put on 
lor the benefit of the DSIR. 
The Digital people knew him, 
were welcoming and answered 
all his questions (well, nearly 
ail). 

Later In the day, we got a 
telephone call. Sorry, but we 
couldn’t say anything about 
Gigi yet, because Bhe hadn’t 
been formally released. 

So we can’t tell you anything 
about the machine, other than 
what we already knew before 
the DSIR event. 

, I* appears, anyway, that Gigi 


(Ik-iii-TiiI Im.igim: (km-taim 
and InicrprcU'i) li.is vcrviific 
coloni ginpliic:. .uid lc.xl pl<>- 
icsxing Mitiwmv, wliuli would 
innki: it ;ilmost ns smiiiblc Ini a 
biiMiK-ss|H.-rsoli ol ill) ;idvi.-il- 
iiirous (inn ol miiiil .is toi 
vdiKiiimn.il use. 

In llie tallvl ,il* j it .ippi-jis 
l;ii mure relevant in nnivvi- 
sities ili.m lo iliv Liirienily 
“hoi" schools niiiikei, siiuv ii 
viiiuallv ivquiu-s .i baik-up 
machine. 

ll does haw the i.ip.ii nv in 
mil in si a i id-a loin- uimle, pro¬ 
grammed in Basil*, bin iheie is 
precious little mom |i»i useis" 
pi ogranis, oikl- vnu’w put in 
iill ihe MiitWiiie. 


Mill, iInn’s ,i pml'li-nicj- 
iellii’i!led With .ldiiiii*' - - 
iiK-moiv, and tui'j (U'" 

11mu- luiinjlly .is the XK-k- 
iiiav yet iurn »nu tolvlw.- 
viuiv lo file “pviM'iul'■ 
piilei" maikvl. 

1 1 sun*, qiuli ilcailytHJf- 
fi. v de-.k, .uni vuiiU lv Jh- 
lo lln- iiiaiugvi wli" 
pull Iii*in vs ot I file '■■"“■K 1 
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ihcni as ii graph, for du'" 
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limit mg n-pori. 
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by Allan Parker 

WITH firm investment deci¬ 
sions made on only 20 per cent 
of the proposed ‘‘think, big" 
projects, factional infighting 
among interested parties 
threatens to disrupt the 
Government's 10-year, multi- 
billion dollar development pro¬ 
gramme. 

Rmeill event'' in Tar.in.iVi 
ami Nuithland, region-* where 
po'iveU v."iih more ihun i2 
billion are proposed, have 
strengthened earlier fears about 
the vulnerability of the 
“growth strategy" projects to 
internal and external pressures. 

NBR has identified at least 
five current disputes involving 
parties connected with the big 
projects programme. 

Individually, each is worry¬ 
ing. Combined, they make 
ominous the long-term pro¬ 
spects of a smoothly run pro¬ 
gramme. 


The disputes include; 

• Continuing industrial action 
at the Marsden Point refinery 
site which is estimated to he 
costing at least SoO.tHlO a day; 

• Allegations of iradcsnnm- 
poutfiiing between project con¬ 
tractors in Taranaki that could 
CM.al-.iie wage rates in the 
region; 


An inter-union demarcation 
dispute in Taranaki that has 
now involved file Fedt-iatimi ol 
Labour and the Arbitral ion 
Conn; 

• Claim** that overseas con- 
traders are actively trying tu 
mi one engineering work. 
iivL-rsuus that vould he done by 
New Zealand companies; and 


_ Another claim that a state- 
owned company, Feimcutp, 
has acted irresponsibly by 
refusing Ui ihmsi »u s.ifeguaitls 
that won Id prevent si.ill 
punching and ns consequent 
wage-spiralling. 

At Marsden Point, there lus 
been a k mil tuning pay dispute 
between tin- N'e'-v /eal.md 


Refining Company and the 
refinery operators over the past 
■iis months. Just last week, the 
refinery v.iHie- m a standstill 
when antuhei uuiiituuiHt i’iy 
dispute with Is null ill viiaiut 
wurker;. ended in ,t total slmi- 
down the plain. 

Anoiher illdustti.il dl-p'ir.- 
... I’.hm* i 1 • 
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Australian 
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MARKETING OFFICER 

An Interesting and challenging position 
second Marketing Officer has b?co 
available on the staff of the AusttJ 
Senior Trade Commissioner In WellinO 1 

The successful applicant should 
experience In private enterprise of 
ment and will be directly Involyw. 
assisting Australian exporters ana , 
Zealand Importers and should_ nA :^J| 
background and interest In rnarkstiJ'By- 
related fields. Salary to be neflOW> ::i 
i around $ 16 , 000 . 

Applications by 14 August In writfnfl l!-..gi? 
first Instance to The Senior Trade cpm' 
sloner, P.0. Box 12-145, Wellln&ton^ ^ 
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THE president of the Travel 
Agents Association of New 
Zealand (TAANZ), Mr Alan 
Spence, has emphasised to No- 
lion til Business Review his per¬ 
sonal opposition to and concern 
about illegal fare discounting. 
This opposition and concern is 
shared by his association as a 
matter of policy. 

Mr Spence reaffirmed his 
position in response to a front¬ 


page article in this newspaper 
on July 27. The article stated 
that some TAANZ members 
were talking or “impeaching" 
Mr Spence as their national 
president for selling illegal 
fares through his United 
Holidays consortium outlet — 
Watson Travel, orinvcrcargill. 

J E Watson and Company 
Limited is a well-known Inver¬ 


cargill mercantile firm which 
operates ;i travel department 
under the name of W.uson’s 
Travel. Mr Spence is the com¬ 
pany- travel manager. 

Mr Spence has assured us — 
and wc accept — that Watsons 
Travel has never offered for 
sale or sold illegal fares. 

This newspaper therefore 


withdraws any suggestion that 
Mr Spence, in the course of his 
employment, or Watsons, in 
the course of their business, 
have been involved in the 
trading of illegal tares. 

Notional Business Rcvv:* 
regrets its error and 
unreservedly apologises to both 
Mr Spence and Watsons 
Travel. 



Nice one, 
Rob . . . 
for this 
year 
anyway 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Muldoon election-year 
interest rate strategy seems to 
be working perfectly — but 
wait till next year. 

The Minister of Finance has 
been publicly warning finance 
companies to keep their rates 
down while the traditional 
election-year liquidity boost is 
dampening rates anyway. 

But the lid will eventually 
blow. Money market operators 
are picking a top debenture rate: 
of around 18 per cent by April 
or May next year. 

The inflationary efftet of the , 
budget, and the current relaxa 


be forced to curb liquidity early 
next year — which will firm 
rates. 

As well, there will be a rising 
demand for industrial finance 
as construction begins, on the 
major projects, and the 
Government will have to roue 
finance for the Budget deficit, 
through Government stock 
borrowing. 

The current Government 
stock rate of 13 per cent Is ex¬ 
pected to have moved up to bet¬ 
ween 15 and 16 per cent when 
the Government finally in¬ 
structs the Reserve Bank to 
make a stock Issue. 

Biit while the threats to the 
finance companies have had lit- 


MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANT 

Management Services Background 

Our Auckland cilice requires an additional consultant to meet the In- 
creasing demands on our practice. 

As an International group we provide a wide range of multl dlaclpllne 
services lolndustry. Commerce, Local and Central Government The 
assignments ofler considerable challenge and re ^“' r ® 8 , 

approach to problem solving, first class communication skills and a 

high level ol enthusiasm and Initiative. 

We seek people who have gained commercial experience at a senior 
leveMn^management service, or Industrial engineering In Its wWe 
mntext A professional qualification Is sought with a talent for 
orlg nal'and creative thought and the demonstrated ability to| aohlave 
results through others. The ability to work within and poaalb y ead 
multi-discipline teams coupled with the skills lo consult In more than 
one aspect of management are desired. 

Consulting offers good financial rewards hut also considerable Job 
satisfaction and opportunities In an International arena. To arrange a 
confidential Interview please send.an outline of your career to Ross 
Pardlngton, P.O. Box 8341, Auckland. Initial telephone enquiries are 
welcome on 30-869 (bus.) or 468-064 (after hours) 

W»D. SCOTT & Cd (NZ) LTD 
Management Consultants 


tion of liquidity, may take some . t u bear i ng on current rates and. 
nine months to filter, through 1 t fl^nc* company ex- 
the economy bfcfore ■ it-» KUt ives seem tplatively un¬ 
reflected in a rising inflation Continued Paflo 1.1 

rate. So the Government will 
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Travel agent’s problems puts pressure on bonding t mi«inn r-hdlpn ge m FOT . Chile ban 

by Warren Berryman ...IATA .Mine. mcemly fignra on w h«. wa S owed not transferable .0 anew bond__un.il m* time ns TAANZ wcbM w.. . ... _ . _ __ ___ onlv sufferer .n .his process," would no. be unhappy a 


THE Travel Agents Assoda- 
.ion of New Zealand introduc¬ 
ed its new bonding scheme last 
Monday, just as the consumer 
protection provisions offered 
by agency bonding were being 
put to the test. 

New Zealand Insurance 
Company, TAANZ’s bonding 
authority, came to the rescue of 
travellers overseas who had 
bought package tours from a 
travel agency in financial dif¬ 
ficulty. 

These travellers, having paid 
for their overseas accommoda¬ 
tion, would almost certainly 
have been turned away from 
hotels by hoteliers worried 
about non-payment from the 
travel agency, had it not been 
for the bonding system. 

Consumers are protected by 
the bond, but airlines and other 
trade creditors are not. 


IATA airlines recently 
withdrew their plates (imprint¬ 
ing devices used to validate an 
air ticket in the name of one 
carrier) from Bolingbroke 
Travel, a package tour 
specialist with offices in 
Auckland and Christchurch. 

IATA’s bank settlement 
plan, the clearing house for all 
international ticket money, 
withdrew its ticket stocks and 
issued a notice of delinquency 
on Bolingbroke Travel on July 
31. 

Bolingbroke Travel has been 
given 10 days ro pay over funds 
collected from the public, but 
not passed on to the BSP. 

The amount owing to various 
airlines is understood ro be 
more than $120,000. 

Bolingbroke Travel’s major 
shareholder, Lord Bol¬ 
ingbroke, said the NZI was 
looking after the travellers. He 
aaid he could not give NBR an 


exact figure on what was owed 
to the airlines, which he ex¬ 
pected to rank along with 
hoteliers and others as 
unsecured creditors. 

As the airlines were 
withdrawing their plates late 
last month, NZI put its own 
man in to work with Bol¬ 
ingbroke Travel management 
and keep travellers moving 
without delay or inconven¬ 
ience. 

NZI is also looking after con¬ 
sumers who have paid for 
tickets and not uplifted them or 
paid deposits on tickets. 

Bolingbroke Travel’s Dennis 
Wall recently replaced Lord 
Bolingbroke as managing- 
director. Wall said that both 
Bolingbroke agencies were to 
be sold. He declined to name 
the buyer or buyers. 

Apart from goodwill, Bol¬ 
ingbroke Travel’s major asset is 
its IATA accreditation. This is 


not transferable 
owner. 

IATA accreditation is 
granted by the agency in¬ 
vestigation panel, nil IATA 
body, which will not meet 
again till September. 

Wall said the major cause of 
Travel’s difficulties was the il¬ 
legal discounting of air tickets 
by competitors. 

“People no longer ask what 
the fare to London is. They ask 
what your fare is. We have a 
reputation we wouldn’t like to 
see disappear in a court case," 
he said. 

TAANZ changed its bonding 
system last Monday. 

Under the old system, each 
TAANZ agent was bonded for 
$20,000 and TAANZ was 
covered with an umbrella bond 
for $230,000. Both risks were 
covered by NZI. 

Under the new system, NZI 
carries the $230,000 umbrella 
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bond until such time 
TAANZ is ready to carry its 
own risk. TAANZ has levied 
members $200 each to build up 
a bunding pool. 

The $20,000 member bond is 
no lunger covered by NZI hut 
by each individual agency 
through directors' indemnities. 

'Hie bond draws u distinction 
between consumer protection 
and comcrcial risk, covering 
the former and not the latter. 

The Bolingbroke Travel risk 
is carried in total by NZI under 
the old system. 

Under the new system. 


i AANZ would have l * 1 
oftcr ihcjravefa,]** 
own bonding agent ( 7 fc 
m * ,on accountant) sad t 
gone to the directon eft 
•ravel agency to recouph,: 
ponses up to $20,000 . 

The TAANZ h* 
system last came to the rsl 
stranded traveller, 
Wellington’s Treat* T* 
collapsed last year. 

This collapse con ihtkti 

ing authority about $40$ 

„ The Bolingbroke case 
first time that a substance 
hns been owed to the liifo 



The week that was 

THE Government threatened 
to impose youth wage rates by 
legislation if necessary. 

WHANGAREI fishermen 
reacted against Government 
proposals to restrict access to 
the Mauruki Gulf. 

CONSTRUCTION of the sec¬ 
ond geothermal power station 
was delayed by negotiations 
with the Maori owners of the 
Ohaki site and lit nil Govern¬ 
ment approval lor the project. 

FRUIT-growers worried about 
fruit fly eggs entering New 
Zealand in Californian 
or citrus fruit. 

Week to be 


by Allan Parker 

THE most serious challenge 
yet to the Federation of 
Labour’s trade ban on Chile 
will come from a trade mission 
to South America next March. 
The mission will visit three 
countries — Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile. 

It is being organised by the 
Owens Group, in association 
with the international division 
of the New Zealand Chambers 
of Commerce. That gives it a 
semi-official authority that will 
test the continuing ban on trade 
with Chile by the FOL. 

The organisers are careful to 
insist that each country on the 
itinerary is of equal importance 


to New Zealand trading in¬ 
terests. They are also aware of 
the political connotations 
behind the decision to include 
Chile. 

Invitations to take part were 
mailed to businessmen and 
companies last week; all were 
aimed at individuals of chief in¬ 
ternational manager/general 
manager status and above. 

Strong support from such a 
senior cross-section of the 
business community would 
give weight to the campaign to 
persuade the FOL that its ban 
is hurting New Zealand rather 
than Chile. 

Owens Group chairman Bob 
Owens, inviting participation 


grapes 


MONDAY: 

Agricultural 


Institute 
Science 


of 

con¬ 


vention, Massey Univerw.i 
Friday 

NZ Motor Corpora; 
AGM, Wellington 
TUESDAY: New Idz 
Business Planning for 
Wellington branch AGM 
Hawkins Holdings & 
Hamilton 

Donaghy’s Industries AG-. 
Hamilton 

Contractors Federationc 
ferencc, Hastings, to Fate 
THURSDAY: UEBInto 
AGM, Wellington 
Brother Distributors AC 1 ' 
Christchurch 
Motor Holdings AG? 
Auckland 

FRIDAY: Dominion Brtme 
AGM, Wellington 
Grosveitor Properties AG?. 
Auckland 


Private attack on Poly 


PRIVATE microcomputer 
forces are regrouping for 
another attack on what they see 
ns the privileged status of the 
Poly computer in the educa¬ 
tional market. 

Poly was developed at the 
Wellington Polytechnic and is 
currently supported by the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration. A proposal will soon 
be put before Cabinet to fund, 
through the Education Depart¬ 
ment, a blanket distribution of 
Poly configurations to the 
country's secondary schools. 

The Microcomputer In¬ 
dustry Association, a still for¬ 
mative body based in Auckland 
sent a deputation south last 


week to see Education Minister 
Merv Wellington. 

They were concerned at the 
secrecy surrounding the Poly 
development until recently and 
at the apparent “single tender” 
attitude being adopted by 
Government towards the 
development and distribution 
of a machine for schools. 

Association spokesman John 
Lovelock declined to say exact¬ 
ly what points had been put to 
the Minister, but private sector 
firms clearly feel that given the 
time and appropriate indication 
of Government's plans lor 
school computing, they could 
have come up with something 
better or cheaper. 


in a mission brochure, says: 
“We believe that the various 
markets of South America hold 
considerable potential for New 
Zealand importers and ex¬ 
porters, our country's tourist 
industry, banking and invest¬ 
ment concerns, and those in¬ 
volved in technology exclwnge. 

"While individual'companies 
and organisations will already 
have varying degrees of contact 
with South American com¬ 
panies, little has so far been 
done on a ‘New Zealand incor¬ 
porated' basis to examine this 
potential — particularly in the 
case of Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile.’’ ■ ■ 

Owens has previously voiced 
his feelings about the ban. 
Following a visit to Chile 
earlier this year, he said he 
would continue to fight the 
han. “The Chileans arc doing 
their best to put their house in 
order and New Zealand is the 


only sufTerer in this process, 
he said. 

The Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, too, have publicly op¬ 
posed the ban. At last month’s 
annual conference in 
Greymouth, the chambers 
moved a request that the FOL 
"urgently" reconsider its posi¬ 
tion. 

"The motion also urges the 
FOL to satisfy itself that the 
continuation of the bon is sus¬ 
tainable. If the FOL is not 
satisfied that the ban remains 
necessary (in the light of the at¬ 
titudes of other trade union 
movements around the world) 
the motion calls for the FOL to 
take urgent steps to have the 
ban removed.’’ 

The federation has refused to 
bow to the mounting pressure 
to have the ban removed. 

Wcllingion political, trade 
and commercial circles believe, 
however, that the federation 


would not be unhappy about 
lifting the embargo if a satisfac¬ 
tory face-saving formula could 
be found. 

For that reason, they are 
reluctant to discuss openly the 
ban for fear of provoking a con¬ 
tinuing FOL hnrd line. 

At least one senior trade 
union official has privately 
blamed the continuing em¬ 
bargo on the public moves by 
employers and the Government 
to have it lifted. But even 
within the trade movement, 
opinion is understood to be 
divided about maintaining the 
ban. 

So an invitation by Chilean 
trade unionists to New Zealand 
Freezing Works Clerical Union 
secretary Michael Cullen to 
visit Chile is being regarded as 
a test case for possible future 
invitations. 

The Cullen invitation is a 
personal and union-union one; 


as such it has nothing to do 
with the Chilean trade union 
movement or the FOL. Cullen 
is still awaiting a formal, writ¬ 
ten invitation to follow the ver¬ 
bal one he has already received. 

Acceptance, he told NBR last 
week, will “depend on the type 
of invitation, if there are no 
conditions". There was no sug¬ 
gestion of “strings attached’’ in 
the verbal invitation, he said. 

Chilean commercial 
counsellor Danial Camus told 
NBR that there would “most 
probably” be an official recep¬ 
tion for the trade mission when 
it arrives in Santiago - next 
March. 

Also, he said, there would 
probably be discussions with 
Chilean Government officials 
as well as private industry 
representatives. 

Such official credibility will 
add to the pressure for the em¬ 
bargo to be lifted. 


New Publication 


The first 

complete guide 
for office 
decision-mak^ 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

"... I always seem to (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication...It truly is indispensable!' 

A<sistiinl Professor. Fantlly of Lau\ 
University of l Ntsitrn Ontario. 

May i compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
it ail in a few pages, which normally takes hours of frusirating 

_I 


research!' 


AiirL/dikf solicitor. 


The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodic^, 
specially designed to keep office decision-makers comp*® 5 
up-to-date wilh the rapidly changing office scene. 

The first issue of this impressive new annual includes , 
authoritative articles exploring trends in a number 0 * cru® 
fields including: employment (technological innovation*® 
changing roles in the office), building (Inccreatlvedevwr 
and new concepts in office building).ergonomics(rneo^ 
to office designers and planners), word processing (p* 0 ^ 
the revolution and a comparative guide to products, •. 
suppliers and prices). 

As well, The Office Book's comprehensive directory^] 
is designed to give office managers fingertip access to . 
companies providing office products and services 
Zealand - everything from paper dips to word proce?** 

To order your copy of the brand-new and India penwbl« 
directory, simply fill in the Fourth Estate Subscript! 0 ? 
coupon elsewhere In this Issue. 


\ 




-r: • ' : /:• MCI 



T would like to tell you how much we appreciate 
The Capital Letter, indeed we cannot imagine how we 
practiced without it!’ 

Large Auckland laic practice. 

"Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
is increasingly one of the highlights of the working week. 

Your delightful blend of fact and cynicism is always inform¬ 
ative and stimulating One hopes that the Prime Ministers 
department subscribes!” 

Dunedin solicitor. 

I appreciate your concise presentation of current 
events, legislation and public affairs.” 

Director, nationml organisation. ■.. 

Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement!' 

Official, legal division, 

■ Commonwealth Secretariat,.London 

’... the publication... consistently achieves the printing 
of quick, brief decisions on important Court matters; this ; 
compared with other legal publications which give & more , 
detailed narrative, frequently with a long commentary by an 
alleged expert, but available many weeks after the decisions. 

■ ' Gisborne Mio practice. 

The Capital Letter is widely inspected for its. unfailing ability 
to be completely up-to-date with court decisions, statutory ; 
regulations, new legislation, and decisions emanatingfrplft 
Parliament, Cabinet, the Judiciary and a fangfroftquart.dttflW?**'. 
tribunals.. ■ 

To subscribe to The piplfal Ltftfcr/brto 

complimentsry,copy;Of the pobltcation^siffiply fljj to;, ; :v 

fourth EstateSubficripUoti . ‘ 

Service Coupon elsewhere 
In this is$ue. 


It’s like 

Louise, Graeme and Mary 
all rolled into one. 

At last 1 . The answer to a growing;company s prayer. 

Now there's a multi-talented office system that lets Louise type 
more words, helps Graeme cope with the increasing numbers, 

and is easily operated by Mary, to help out when they re busy 

or sick. 

It’s the Xerox 860 Information Processing System. 

It takes care ot everything — words, numbers, hies, reports. 

.. , j Thc 860 helps you create words. Revise them. Correct them. 

And rearrange them. Then prints them out with amazing speed and accuracy. 

Or you can use the 860 to compute. Make sense out ot statistics. Or take 
care of routine number work that’s not very exciting but never the less essential. 

And whether it’s processing words or numbers, the 860 remembers 
everything its done. For future reference. Or future changes. , 

Which is why we say the 860 is like Louise, Graeme and Mary all rolled 

into one. . * _ 

(Of course, it doesn’t have Mary’s big brown eyes. But it does have a lot 

of other tilings going for it.) 

Contact us and we’ll tell you more. 

Xerox Malformation Processing System: 

RANK XEROX' 

■Xenix and Rank Xerox an 

. * oT Rank Xerox tN.Z l Umltod 
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Auckland trade fair may be last of its kind DSIR-backed solar heater withdrawn from market 


by Lindsey Dawson 

THE 1981 New Zealand Inter¬ 
national Trade Fair, which 
ended last week in Auckland, 
may well be the last of its type 
held in that city. 

Participants were generally 
pleased with the sales results, 
but a deep groundswell of opi¬ 
nion suggests many countries 
would prefer specialist fairs. 

The Australians were 
“ecstatic” about the success of 
their display — but they were 
the only country which decided 
on an industrial rheme and had 
all exhibitors “get in behind”. 

“All of our 49 exhibicors met 
their own company objectives 
'■ and the majority of them have 
by far exceeded chat figure,” 
said Dick Wilson, director of 
(he Australian display — a 
blaze of yellow, green and royal 
blue with hostesses suited-up to 
match. 

The British commercial con¬ 
sul, James Travis, said the fair 
had been “well worth doing”, 
but that the Consulate-General 
would rather support a 
specialty-type fair than a 
general exhibition. 

“All things being equal we 
will respond to pressure to 
come again, but we don't take 
the view that it is any of our 
business to lead in determining 
what type of fair should be 
held,” he said. 

It was up to New Zealand in¬ 
dustry and New Zealand fair 
pramocors and exhibitors to 
decide what they want to do 
and offer it to the international 
business community. 

West German trade ofiicer 
Rudolf Rindermann concurred 
that the fair had been wor¬ 
thwhile, “but I think New 


Zealand trade fairs will change 
in the future," he said. 

He agreed with many other 
eshibitors that the cost of 
mounting major stands was 
high. 

West Germany spent almost 
$100,000 on its exhibit; the 
British even more on their red, 
wh ite and blue hall. The 
French and the Scandinavians 
were bIso big spenders. 

Wbar these countries have to 
weigh up is the cost of such 
presence, against the cost of 
sending small specialist trade 
missions here aimed directly at 
potential customers. 

On show at the fair was 
everything from Persian 
carpets to helicoprers, fragile 
crystal to huge industrial 
machines. Many of the fair 
visitors would not have been 
interested in the full range. 

“The success of these things 
is not measured so much in 
terms of Bales made, but in 
terms of the expansion of your 
potential customer circle,” 
Travis said. 

“Almost all our exhibitors 
were well-satisfied,” he said. 

“If it happens that there are 
no appropriate specialist fairs 
in New Zealand in the next few 
years, then those who exhibited 
here will be back again, 

“But, even given the size of 
the local market — and this is a 
limiting factor in mounting 
specialist fairs — I think most 
of our people would prefer to 
support vertical promotion 
rather-than rhe horizontal pro¬ 
motion we've had here,” 
Travis said.' 

A visiting businessman in the 
French pavilion said he 
thought the fair was “rather 
low-key” and did not relate 


directly to New Zealand's 
needs. 

"New Zealand requires 
technology, heavy industrial 
equipment, and there is a lack 
of it here,” he said. Some of the 
stands at rhe fair had been “ap¬ 
palling” and the publicity had 
been lacking. 

“I've told people around 
town that I'm here for the trade 
fair and they ask ‘what trade 
fair?’, " 

He doubted that anyone 
would say the fair had been “a 
roaring success", but trade fairs 
seldom were, he said. 

Several exhibitors told NBR 
[hey hadn't really expected to 
sell much at the fair, and there 
were many whose goods are on 
strict import control and so the 
exhibits were all pre-sold 
anyway. They were there only 
for the public relations value,' 
or as one said; “because we 
can't afford not to be”. 


1981 



One trader from Pakistan, 
who had brought a large con¬ 
signment of clothes and crafts 
to New Zealand, hoping fur 
heavy direct sales at the fair, 
was obviously disappointed. 
Sales were “so-so” he said. 
“People did not seem to have 
money in their pockets. Even 
the public day was not very 
good." 


Challenge goes micro 

by Stephen Bell 
CHALLENGE Computers has 
made its expected extension in¬ 
to the microcomputer field — 
and once again has chosen a 
Japanese product. 

Its agency for the Sord micro 
complements the company’s in¬ 
terest in the Fujitsu Facom 
V-series of small business com¬ 
puters and its large-machine 
bureau. This is currently based 
on Burroughs equipment, but 
Facom again is a hot contender 
for a planned network upgrade. 

Sord already has a broad 
range of desk-rop machines 
suitable for the small business 


user, and current New Zealand 
distributors have approached a 
range of specialist markets, 
from medicine to process con¬ 
trol. 

This trend will continue 
under Challenge, with the 
significant extra possibility of 
linking a Sord machine into the 
bureau network; the user will 
be able to move into 
"distributed processing" style, 
running ordinary tasks in the 
Sord "front end" and resorting 
to the Challenge machines for 
large-scale “number 
crunching” and database ac¬ 
cess. 


lie mi. 1 In- thought then- was 
not enough public ttv and that 
there should have been imuc 
open days. 

Conspicuous In ih>.lr low- 
key appm.uh wm- the 
Americans Then small 
pavilion was dominated by a 
photo <it 1'reside nt koiijld 
Kcngiin tlanli'J In- bowls «»t 
flowers. An uggressive sales 
team for /:h, v.7i < /\i.\/i.i linuin - 
ttica sold SJS.ihhi worth and 
other stall-holders expressed 
satisfaction with pnhln in¬ 
terest 

Hut while other exhibitor:, 
were heavily subsidised by 
their governments, the 
Anivrkan stands were set up on 
rhe "user-pay” principle, 

A consulate commercial sec¬ 
tion employee said many firms 
which had been approached did 
not want to participate in a 
general trade fair. "There's an 
office equipment fair coming 
up in Christchurch and all of 
those firms and the computer 
people are planning [hr that,” 
she said. 

While buoyed up with the 
success ol' their pavilion, the 
Australians have not yet decid¬ 
ed whether to participate in the 
next trade fair planned for 
Wellington in two years. "The 
Wellington people have been 
around asking (hr opinions, but 
till we know what they're plan¬ 
ning we won't he making any 
decisions," Wilson said. 

Some of the I*5 nations ex¬ 
hibiting in Auckland were veiy 
unhappy will) the Made fan 
catalogue, listing the pai- 
licipating companies, which 
has been printed by AufhhiuJ 
Star publishers NZ News Lid. 

Unr (hu-igii trade >oiimiis- 


™r told NBfl ifo. 
k ’ that ife J; 

i ,,h So up for tented 
next lair is schrdiM J 
years. "To say th*t ^ 
unhappy is (htlnajJ 
mv," he said. 

Another Huioptan XU& 
philosophical. “I, * " 
mess last time that mi , 
expected too muchoThdit 
occasion," he uid. 

•Some of the raiaabs^t 
brochure: 

• The omission of Hi 
dmavian company ^ 
which lmd spent $1500ih 
using iu the brochure. 

• Mis-spelling of nunyfc. 

names. 

• Wrong listings of c#$ 
representing foreign isr- 
A French telephone eq^; 
company was listed uh 
the representative of a pd 
company. Another co~ 
was astounded to finddr 
biggest competitor'wit: 
being its New Zeabndiz 

• Sonic British lisunpc 
correct. 

• The German ptvifci 
given the wrong pr-. 
number. 

NHR understands ih ! 
News was approved hr 
contract by the commr: 
exhibiting nations, litre'.: 
no competing bids. “As' 
wet e the only contends*r. 
little choice," said one tv- 
ice member. 

An NZ News spoteBE. 
the only complaints tw 
alnmi the 128-page tt.'-- 
had been from the Sri 
vian countries. “Onfbrttn. 
it appeals a lew pip' - 
missed mil," lie said. As,? 
mail had been printed tot 

the situation, hesrii 


by Warren Berryman 

A NEW Zealand-made solar 
water heater, developed, tested, 
and highly rated by the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research, lias been 
withdrawn from the market by 
its manufacturers. 

Morrison Industries Ltd had 
bought the rights to the water 
heater from the DSIR about 
three years ago. 


New post 

by Stephen Bell 

LEWIS T Gyson, a well 
known international consultant 
within and outside the informa¬ 
tion processing field, lus taken 
up the position of Wellington 
regional manager for Prime 
Computer. 

A strong advocate of New 
Zealand's role in the Pacific 
Basin, Gyson has been deeply 
involved in the activities of the 
Pacific Basin Economic Coun¬ 
cil, particularly the promotion 
of a Pacific Information Net¬ 
work System. 

He secs this as using 
computer-based information to 
assist Pacific countries in their 
mutual trade and co-operation, 
115 well as assisting them to 
regulate their own economic :it- 
fairs. 

Why choose Prime? 

“It is ail up-market high-class 
machine." 


Morrison’s general-manager. 
Rod Russell, said production 
engineering of the device was 
not viable, because of the 
limited potential sales in this 
small market. 

Technical difficulties with 
the DSlR-devclopcd heater 
precluded exports to the 
United States, and the newly 
elected Reagan Government 
cut back on solar power sub¬ 
sidy schemes which had 
previously helped American 
sales, he said. 

Morrison’s distributor, A & 
T Burt Ltd, dropped the 
heaters Last March after com¬ 
plaints of condensation and 
corrosion problems and leaks in 
the heaters. 

Last year the DSIR tested the 
Morrison solar water heater 
together with Id of its com* 
pciiiois and ranked the Mor¬ 
rison lieuier number ihice !»»r 
eilieieiKV. 

This test drew suitie fink 
from competing solar water 
heating manufacturers, who 
claimed itie DSIR, in testing a 
device it had developed, was 
less than independent. 

"How lju the DSIR be the 
testing uutlioiiiy when its own 
model is in competition to 
iiiirs?” one mainilnuuiei ask¬ 
ed. 

Tlu- DSIR is now testing 
number hatch of Ft solar watvi 
heaters. Tin 1 results me ex- 
petted out by the end ol this 
inoin It. 


The DSIR has also invested 
about $ 2011,000 in a solar 
laboratory in Gracefiekl to test 
passive solar systems (the use of 
structure and windows in 
houses to heat them). 

Russell said Morrison In¬ 
dustries dropped its solar 
heaters in the belief the New 
Zealand market was not big 
enough in justify further in¬ 
vestment in production 
engineering — assuming that 
Morrisons had the entire 
market which ii shared with 
many competitors. 

Because electricity was 
relatively cheap here, the sav¬ 
ings from solar warer heating 
did not justify the cost of the 
heater, he said. 


Technicnl problems plagued 
Morrison's exports to the 
United States. Because of the 
extreme temperature changes 
in California, the healers either 
froze up or overheated, he said. 

Made of mild steel plate, 


rather than lhe mure expensive 
copper, condensation caused 
corrosion of the heaters. 

Tin: DSIR test ol the Mor¬ 
rison heater mid others was 
conducted over a year. 


The DSIK's. I i tidings, 
published in the Mw Xtul<snJ 
liwtgv Journal lust July, made 
im mention of the short* 
comings in the healer the DSIR 
developed that led lu its being 
withdrawn front the market. 


Editor swaps credit card magazines 


by Lindsey Dawson 

SHORT LAND Publications, 
an NZ News subsidiary, which 
has been publishing the Diners 
Club magazine, Signature, 
since it was founded about six 
years ago, has lost the contract 
to Parnell Publishing Ltd. 


The glossy magazine, cir¬ 
culated u» 50,0011 Diners Club 
members will be edited by San¬ 
dra McKechniv, who has 
resigned from editorship of the 
American Express magazine, 
Insight. 

In tight is put out by Richards 
Publishing. A new editor lor 


Inyighi is yet to be appointed. 

The two magazines are both 
upmarket publications design¬ 
ed to appeal free-spend mg 
cardholders. McKechnie said 
that Signature would become 
"more of dub magazine which 
will reflect tlu- activities of its 
members." 


Dairy Board moves into ice cream market 


by Warren Berryman 

Till- Dairy Hoard has taken an 
equity interest iu the country's 
second biggest ice cream pro¬ 
ducer. 

The move is a major step in 
ihe Dairy Board's, cow-m- 
cuiisumer vertical integration 
following on from its Making a 
claim u» the beverage market. 

With a recently mqmrcd IS 
per cent interest in a new cum- 
pauv, United Dairy Funds 
(NZ) Ltd (present capital 
$ 220 , 1 * 011 ), ilie I >airy Hoard lias 
jiditc'l (ones with Am Hu id's 
Tsiyl'U Huud Ltd, uuikvi of 
New Ani'.ucaii ice viroiii nul 
in vet cargill's M ilia r-L.in ge. 


maker of Manila Ice Cream. 

United Dairy Funds, owned 
IS per cent by tlie Dairy Hoard, 
II per cent by Millar-l.ange, 
and 51 per cent by Taylor 
Hand, bought the Tokamaiii 
dairy factory troni the 
Maltawutn Daily Go--op. 

United Dairy bonds will in¬ 
stall new plant in ibis fact my 
.uid stun making ice cie.uu and 
lrn/vn de-.seris in .Septetubei. 

First inirudiKcd in P'-H m 
i_.iu.-r to American troops in a 
Newnuirl-'i ice steam pirloi, 
New A in--tic.m ice cream has 
grown under Taylor Huud 
management to rival lienei-.il 
I'm id*.’ Tip Top. 


Taylor Kimil’s manager, Alec 
Brown, said demand for this 
pure fresh cream ice cream had 
grown so fast the company was 
having difficulty keeping up. 
Demand in the Smith was so 
great u hud been starving the 

Auckland market, he said. 

With dairy supplies from the 
Maiiawaiu co-op and a lactory 
in Tukam.iru, the company tan 
liu transport costs ami supply 
ihe region with New American 
.nnl M.ind.i ice i It.nils. Millar- 
Lange, with .i base in Invei- 
cat gill. can supply the ‘south 
Island with both products 
Dairy Board nmn.mci Heim- 
Knowles, who h.r- been ap¬ 


pointed to the United Dairy 
Foods houid, said the Dairy 
Board's prime inteiest lay m 
exports, not the domestic 
market. 

initial expori matkeis lav m 
the Pacific Islands, Knowles 
said. Hut the end game lay in 
licensing plants to make the 
products ii if shore — 
downstream processing lied iu 
with supply. 

The tic -111 with .ut ice cream 
company provides the Daiiv 
|{<Mid with a bigger basket of 
good-, to sell to existing export 
lli.ilkeis. As Knowles pm it: "U 
il, Hiiic-i from a low, gel U Irom 

I!',." 




NATURAL RUBBER 

INDI 

TEC 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 

Manufactured by Empire Rubber 
Mills Lid P.O. Box 19 555. 
Woolston, Christchurch Phone: 
899-189 

Distributed by Skellerup Sales Ltd a 
subsidiary of Skellerup Industries 
Limited. Branches at Whangarei, 
Auckland. Hamilton, Rotorua, 
Giaborne, Hastings, New Plynqouth. 
Palmerston North, Wellington, 
Nelson, Christchurch, Dunedin; • 
Invercargill. • . ■ ' 
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Tax reform and the burden of tax 


UNCLE Sam's new man Jn New Zealand, 
K Monroe Browne, has arrrived to take up 
hk post as ambassador at a dme when our 
foreign policymakers are preoccupied with 
the ramifications of our fondness for 
ragby. If he's a fan for Superbowl, perhaps 
he'll understand that the game is what 
matters most In this neck of the Interna¬ 
tional woods. 

By and large, Ambassador Browne will 
find that relations between the two coun¬ 
tries are in a tidy state. 

The threat posed by America’s over¬ 
production of butter,for example, had all 
but been wrapped up as an Issue of conten¬ 
tion before he even arrived. 

There k a US surplus of almost 200,000 
tonnes of the stuff, by all accounts, in a 
world seemingly over-supplied and in 
which we have had to do some hard 
negotiating with the EEC to secure a 
M,M0-tonne quota for this year and 92,000 
tonnes for next. Having achieved that, our 
Dairy Board was nevertheless keen to take 
a significant slice of the American surplus 

— some 100,000 tonnes. 

On the surface. It looks like a horren¬ 
dous exercise of shipping coals to Newcas¬ 
tle, but It makes sense. The United States 
is not normally a butter exporter, and Its 
disposal of part of that much butter — 36 
per cent of the total butter trade laat year 

— would be even more horrendous to our 
dairy Interests. 

Under the scheme worked out with the 
Americans, we will buy the butter below 
the world price, then be In a position .to 
conduct a “managed disposal" of It, which 
would have a less dislocating effect on the 


Without word of a lie 
Administrative lapse 

THE Path to Reform is the title of an Institute of 
Public Administration convention in Well¬ 
ington, scheduled for late August (wc think), but 
the path to the hotels could be a little more dif¬ 
ficult. 

The programme with the registration form 
says the dates for the conference are Monday 
August 2d to Wednesday August 26. But the 
hrochure says hotel accommodation is available 
from Wednesday August 24 to Friday August 
26. 

On consulting a calendar, we find that August 
24 is, in fact, a Monday ... but does that mean 
the convention starts on the Monday ... but ac¬ 
commodation is available only from Wednesday 
or .. . 

Making money work... 

NEVER one to miss an opportunity, is our 
Prime Minister. Rob Muldoon opened General 
Finance's new Featherston Street, Wellington 
office building last Monday, and dished out the 
expected warning to the financiers present at the 
function to keep ■'heir interest rates down. 

But as he expressed the desire for the finan¬ 
ciers to be "responsive to government policy" 
he interrupted himself: "I notice the governor of 
the Reserve Bank standing over there smiling." 

And with nary a pause he fixed the financiers 
with the customary gaze and added: "Of course, 
in New Zealand the governor of the Reserve 
Bank only has to smile to the financial institu¬ 
tions, and it all happens." 

The financiers laughed nervously. 

This time, a kick-off 1 

PRIME Minister Rob Muldoon will open tht 
1981 general election campaign just along the 
street from the Battle of Rugby Park, Hamilton. 

Reliable National Party sources say he is 
scheduled to start in the Founders Theatre on 
Monday, November 2. 


ill 


market than if the Americans sold directly 
to world brokers under a tender system. 

As Overseas Trade Minister Brian 
Talboys explained, it makes commercial 
sense: “The Dairy Board wants to 
preserve a degree of stability in the world 
market and to preserve prices." 

Certainly, the deal haB generated little 
controversy in this country — although It 
seems to have come under fire In the 
United States when the Soviet Union look¬ 
ed a Ukely market for our Dairy Board. 

Much merriment was caused at a 
Washington press conference which learn¬ 
ed that Prime Minister Rob Muldoon had 
discussed casein with President Reagan. It 
is no laughing matter here. And the fact Is 
that we remain threatened by American 
Import restrictions on casein (our second 
largest export to the United States, after 
beef, with sales of $76 million last year) In 
spite of a generally favourable report on 
the issue released in June by the American 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Reagan Administration's sympathetic 
stance. 

The report refected American dairy 
farmers' claims that imported casein 
harmed the domestic dairy Industry and 
said import restrictions would increase in¬ 
flation by boosting food prices while offer¬ 
ing no substantial savings in the Govern¬ 
ment's big spending on its dairy price sup¬ 
port scheme. But It was only a discussion 
paper and our casein imports have heen 
under strong attack from congressmen 
claiming they contribute to another United 
States stockpile — about 281,000 tonnes of 
milk powder. 
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And don’t forget that our dairy industry 
was advised liy the Americans earlier this 
year u» look harder for alternative casein 
markets or switch some of it> production 
to other products. 

Then there are our lamb exports of 
more than S31 million a year which have 
been under threat (or at least the 110 per 
cent of them which go in the form of pro¬ 
cessed cuts). 

Our Govcmnient’s attempts to head olf 
a potentially damaging high rale of duty 
have centred on reaching an agreement 
wlrh the Kcnguii Administration on the 
subsidies code of GATT. Wc have not sign¬ 
ed the code, which allows signatory na¬ 
tions to impose countervailing duties on 
one another’s products only if export sub¬ 
sidies arc found to “materially injure’’ a 
domestic industry, and interpretations 
and practices under the code huve heen in 
dispute between the two countries for 
some time. 

But the news last month looked promis¬ 
ing, when two American officials flew here 
to try to conclude final negotiations (the 
result of a Talboys flying visit to 
Washington from the UN conference on 
Cambodia). The American officials hoped 
to work out a formula under which wc 
could sign the subsidies code of GATT, 
which would halt the pressure by 
American sheep farmers in secure higher 
import duties on uur lainh sales. 

A more thorny issue involves our par¬ 
ticipation in the Sinai peacekeeping force, 
which has Implications for our trade pro¬ 
spects in another part of the world, ilu 
Middle East. Our lamb trade, particularly 
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with Iran and Iraq, mu8tbe Bktv 
sideratioii, and wc would do 
sceptically American assurancesik 

cording to their Intelligence,ourp^ 
■ ion in the peace force iheyaresJZ- 


would not be regarded unfavoH 
Arab countries. " 

N»r Should we uecepi the argnmtaii 
we have an even hlggcr stake Id 
peace In the Middle East now jW 
region has become our blggtu 
customer for lamb (our sales to Iru B 
Iraq, for example, have blossomedd»j 
the war between the two). ' 

The risks of going along «|j 
Washington's proposals aretoogMui, 
region ns politically volatile as tht Dig 
East, where American activities ge«f6 
tend to be viewed with suspicions 
outright hostility. And wc should cchl; 
not feel hound by an Anzus treatyih 
focus of defence concern Is the Pacific. 

So welcome to New Zealand, Mrh 
bassndor. Just as soon as we havesmi 
Springboks home and tidied ups fop 
blcms which their presence herd 
generated among our old males ill 
Commonwealth, you will find we iw 
lug to talk business. 

More Important, you will find-ait 
Prime Minister lias expressed it -i 
our foreign policy Is trade. Andthna 
make us just a hit chary of taking cg: 
and order prohlcms (other than doe-: 
ones) such as those you propose fore: 
keeping Arabs and Israelis apart t 
region where hiisincss, for us, isbooi. 
without our responding to a call ware. 

Bob El 


by Anthony Sage 

WITH his abrupt formation of a task force to 
consider and to report in short order on the 
possibilities for tax reform, the Prime Minister 
has at last got the Government on to that par¬ 
ticular bandwagon. Until now he has consistent¬ 
ly rejected suggestions that there is any need to 
apply his talents to this subject and it is clear his 
heart is not really in it. 

While the annual Budget of income and ex¬ 
penditure is meant to be a serious document, wc 
hove long been accustomed in an election-year 
to it being highly tuned to the re-election pros¬ 
pects of the Government of the day. That this 
year’s lacklustre Budget did not contain a few 
alluring references to the prospect of tax reform 
demonstrates just how out of touch the Govern¬ 
ment is with the country's mood and needs. 

One could, of course, suggest that because for 
practical purposes wc have a one-man-band for 
the Government, it is a pity its sojourns in the 
country during the northern summer are so in¬ 
frequent. 

When suclt an eminent man of goodwill as 
Lew Ross draws attention to a problem, it 
behoves us all to listen. Anything of which the 
Prime Minister does not approve earns at leasi 
the pejorative use of the word “curious 1 and 
such was die fate of Ross’s recent restrained 
statement on the need for tax reform. 

In the last 12 months the rumblings have sur¬ 
faced in a number of seminars on tax reform up 
and down the country and the Government has 
long been on notice of the part the nix structure 
is playing in distortion of the economy. 

The irony is that die principal cfifcci of what is 
talked about as tax reform will be to divert inten¬ 
tion from the real necessity, which is a reduction 
of Government spending to enable taxation to 
be reduced. If the Government is so ill-tuned to 
the electorate that it lias only cottoned on to tax 
reform as an election gimmick at this late stage, 
then who needs convincing that the pruspects 
for tax reduction are zero? 

As Bob Jones suys of tax reduction: "one 
merely does it." But such a shatteringly simple 
concept is beyond the grasp nl the word 
mongers on the Hill. 

Close on 40 per cent of the working popula¬ 
tion depend now on some agency of local or cen¬ 
tral government for a living. Include those on 
the dole and relief work and 50 per cent is in 
sight- 

The payrolls of the Public Service and us ad¬ 
juncts, the trading corporations and all the 
quangos, are swollen beyond belief by un¬ 
necessary stall performing at best many totally 
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pointless functions and at worst ones which 
could not be designed better to obstruct produc¬ 
tivity- . 

One need not travel to the Soviet Union to 
comprehend the waste of resources in the cen¬ 
trally planned and directed economy. 

The whole system of government is so bloated 
as to be incapable of teedback to Cabinet which 
now requires a 50-person Prime Minister s 
Department to prize information out of it and 
generally to liaise between the departments and 
Cabinet and to pay outside consultants to per¬ 
form tasks which should properly be done by 
the departments themselves. 

Moderation in public expenditure has gone 
out of the window. Every agency of government 
is in the subsidy business. 

Some or New Zealand's largest mm panics are 
dependant in great part cm Government sub¬ 
sidies for their profits. Each month more 
tribunals, committees and commissions are 
established to perforin functions either in pur¬ 
suance of political objectives or properly those 
of some department. The latest — and a typical 
example of this — is this task force on tax reform 
itself. 

We run an airline for its employees anil ships 
fur the seamen. We have a $10 million plus pro¬ 
gramme so that the Prime Minister will no 
longer suffer the indignity of flying to meetings 
around the Pacific in turbo-prop aircraft when 
all his Third World confreres do so by pure jet. 

Government and its agencies are now the 
pace-setters to the productive sector nil salaries 
and the magnificence of their unfunded 
iiitlaiiuii-pronf superannuation is unthinkable 
out in the real world. The taxpayer is iusi a 
gigantic m«iucy-:ow. 

What a pity some long-Mgh'vd si.itesuv.rn uiu 
not tack a clause on to the 1928 Statute ol 
Westminster disenfranchising those on the 
public payroll. How different die country would 
be today. 

Productivity is static if not declining. Despite 
taxation at a level which drains the life-blood of 
the economy, the Government will spend this 
fiscal year at least $700 more for every man 


woman mid babe-in-arms than it gets in revenue. 

Such awesome disregard of elementary 
prudence in financial matters prompts the sug¬ 
gestion that the bold from’, the confidence, con¬ 
ceal in fact a total innbiliiy to cope. Is not the 
situation that in the matter of Government^ 
spending we are in the red and totally out ot 
control? 

Tax reform will not remedy that. Tinkering 
with the proportions of income tax gained troin 
companies and individuals or with the propor¬ 
tion of total revenue obtained from direct and 
indirect taxes will not affect the rate at which we 
waste our substance. 

The pressure is on for reduction in rates of 
personal income tax. While there arc many 
alternatives, a flat rate of personal tax, capital 
profits and assets taxes, tax on expenditure 
rather than income and a negative income tax in 
substitution for the elaborate income transfer 
mechanism of social security benetus and 
universal superannuation (to name a few), the 
inevitable outcome will be a value-added tax. 

The Minister of Finance got away lor years - 
from as fur back as when he was Associate 
Minister of Pinana- — with the pretence that in 
increasing indirect raxes he was implementing 
ihc l l »6»7 recommendations of the Knss lion unit* 
lee on Taxation to substitute indited taxes fur 
direct taxes and this one is good ior another nin.^ 
Superficial downwards adjustment of rates of 
personal income tax soon to be vitiated by infia- 
iuui can be accompanied by a mure than com¬ 
pensatory VAT. 

The total tax take will be able l«» be increased. 

The only ellect nf “mx reform" will be, 
therefore, the same as that of the introduction ol 
rAY1 — an easing of the pain In the individual 
dI* ihc act of tax collection mid diminution of his 
ite. Ifuicome tax were still adlected by annual 
assessment, present levels of taxation would 
have been impossible ufanainnieiU and Govern¬ 
ment would have had to cut its coal to suit its 
cloth veurs ago. , 

Innovation in the field ol tax retorm would he 
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The Founders, Hamilton's nearest approach 
to a town hall, is down the road from where 
hundreds of anti-tourists ripped down the 
Rugby Park fence and poured through to oc¬ 
cupy the centre of the No 1 ground for more 
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than an hour before the Waikato-South Africa 
march was abandoned. Park and theatre are both 
on a narrow green belt which separates the inner 
isuburbs of Frankton and Whitiora. 

If he wishes to initiate a law and order cam- 
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ail unreal expectation. While — or perhaps 
because — it is a bureaucrat's picnic, we arc ut¬ 
ters for a VAT. All the reformers will have 
achieved is a further period of years for the 
Government of relief from the necessity finally 
to face up to the niosL pressing uiul vital necessi¬ 
ty nf all in rclaiion to taxation that is a quantum 
reduction in spending. 

The stock political response to such a pro¬ 
found suggestion is that the continuance ''f ex¬ 
isting wasteful expenditures and the initiation ol 
mew ones are impositions on Government by 
pressure groups in the community, but that is 
the hoariest of canards. 

Tin! billion-dollnr bill the taxpayer is getting 
for the power stations, to supply the second 
aluminium smelter results solely from a Govern¬ 
ment initiative. 

The universal stiperannuat ion scheme was not 
the work of pressure groups but the most 
monstrous and blatant election bribe since the 
foundation of the colony. 

Who recalls outside pressure lot indexation ol 
parliamentarians' salaries mid tax-tree 
allowances, and mtr ever-i net easing generosity 
to them on fringe benefits? 

Who twisted the Prune Minister's arm «»n 
those millions for Blue Kennedy s meat workers 
to pets nude them to get on with the job? 

Certainly there are continual pressures for 
Government spending but there is always the 
alternative of answering “iml" Government 
makes the rules and when restraint in use of 
public money is cle.trly no longer fashionable, 
cynical competition for a share is inevitable. 

When wc overcome our ecnnmtiic death-wish 
and demand a release of Gnver nine ill's strangle¬ 
hold un ihc commy's resources and true wx 
reform by way of a reduvimn in Government 
spending and in mat ion. perhaps theie cm be 
snme growth instead of a continued relent less 
decline down the ladder o| prosperity. 

Alimony D &ii'|o is tin Auckland i:h.ui>*i«d <ic 
count ant. 
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anplt an Australian based Sales Manager to sell, promote and ser- 
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and Marketing record in this field. 

a- this is a new appointment we require an aggressive sell 
mo. vofet!777who P oan apply tho necessary skills and deter 
minatlon to successfully sell in a competitive climate. 
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Politics 


British Columbia ... the Socred version 



AS a British Columbia resident 
visiting New Zealand I have 
been somewhat surprised, if 
not a little delighted, at the in¬ 
terest people here cake in BC 
affairs. There have been many 
articles and commentaries writ¬ 
ten here on BC. Some are of 
good quality; others have been, 
to an extent, distortions of the 
real economic situation over 
there. Such an article appeared 
in the June I issue of National 
Business Rez iezv. 

The article was well written 
hut contained a number of inac¬ 
curacies on BC history and cur¬ 
rent economic uiid political 
trends. 

The author was correct in 
noting that Alberta was the lirst 
province in Canada to elect a 
Social Credit government. 
Contrary in his statement, 
though, the conditions lending 
to the election of Social Credit 
under William Abcrhan in 
Alberta are very parallel to 
those which prevailed in 
British Columbia nearly 20 
years later when a Social Credit 
government was elected there. 

During the early 1930s 
Alberta was governed by the 
UFA (United Farmers of 
Alberta), a coalition of free 
enterprise agrarian reformers 
who formed their Party as an 
alternative to the socialist Co¬ 
operative Co m nto n wealth 
Federation which was sweep¬ 
ing neighbouring Saskatch¬ 
ewan. 

Tile UF'A wtis bound by 
traditional concepts of finance. 

It felt it could “spend its way 
out ol” the great depression by 
borrowing money for massive 
public works. 

Alberta, however, being an 
agricultural province, found 
itself with Ibreign debts it 
could not manage. 

By the mid-1930s, Alberta 
was “technically bankrupt" 
and faced having its financial 
affairs regulated by an ap¬ 
pointed receiver from the Bank 
of Canada. It was with this 
background that the Albertan 
voters began to look for an 
alternative. 

Tlie Social Credit League of 
Alberta offered what they were 
looking for — economic expan¬ 
sion which would benefit the 
people, nor the international 
banking system. 

As a provincial Premier, 
William Aberhart and his suc¬ 
cessors never could enact the 
full scope of Social Credit 
reforms; but, they did eliminate 
the Albertan debt and they 
practised a policy of only bar- 
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rowing money for projects that 
would pay offthe debt as an in¬ 
vestment after which the proj¬ 
ect and its earnings became the 
property of the people of Alber¬ 
ta. 

This was certainly the 
philosoph)' employed in the 
development of Alberta’s oil 
resou rces when t hey were 
discovered in the late 10405. 
Today the revenues from these 
resources are placed in the 
Alberta Heritage Fund from 
which they will he invested 
back into Albertan develop¬ 
ment nr into development 
elsewhere in Canada or 
overseas to earn additional 
revenues. 

The economic concept of this 
fund and the debt-free budget 
policy was never tampered with 
after Social Credit left power in 
1971. Today the fund has 
assets of more than $5 billion 
and it is still growing. 

A similar situation to that in 
Albcra emerged in British Co¬ 
lumbia in the early 1950s. Dur¬ 
ing the 1940s the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties formed 
the coalition government, 
agains as a "free enterprise" 
alternative to the socialist 
labour party, the CCF. This 
seems to have confused the 
author of the article mentioned 
earlier. 

The coalition, after World 
War II, laced with a "post-war 
slump" in ihe economy when 
the war industries shut down, 
again thought it could “spend 
its way to prosperity." L, too, 
was trapped by the notion that 
an economy can gel moving 
again by heavy Government 
spending. The result was the 
same — heavy taxation and un¬ 
controllable debts crippling the 
provincial economy. 

The British Columbia Social 
Credit League came into ex¬ 
istence in 1948. It was started 
by Albertans who had come to 
work in BC during World War 
II and settled there after the 
war. The Social Credit ideas 
soon gained support all over 
BC as voters pondered the 
problem of economic stagna¬ 
tion and debt. 

People in BC were looking 
for an alternative to socialism 
as a choice from the status quo. 

By 1951 the BC Social Credit 
League had gained political 
support when two coalition 
back-benchers, fed up with the 
Inck of direction and internal 
squabbling of the Government, 
crossed the floor of the 
Legislature to sit as Social 
Cred iters. They were W A C 
Bennett and Tilly Rolston. 

In January 1952 the coalition 
broke up and later that year it 
disappeared from BC politics 
forever when a Social Credit 
Government was elected. The 
accomplishments of this 
Government arc historic 
records; the provincial debt of 
$220 million was paid out in 
seven years. 

In the 1950s and 1960s 
British Columbia became the 
economic leader in North 
America. Many public works 
such as highways, power dams, 
hospituls, Terries etc. were built 
as well but this lime without 
having to borrow money which 
never could be paid back. W A 
C Bennett left power with a 
$250 million surplus in the pro¬ 
vincial treasury. 

British Columbia in 1972 
was still among the fastest- 
growing areas in North 
America. But people in BC 
seemed to take this for granted. 
They felt the prosperity would 
go. on forever no matter who 
was in power. 

With this background the 
handout" promises of Dave 


The wee small voice of the National liberals 


Richard Hockey, treasurer of the BC Young Socrods and president 
of the Maillardville-Coquitlam Social Credit constituency .issocin- 
tion, replies to an NBR article. 


Barren and his New Democrat 
Parry looked attractive. 

Barren did not really say how 
his promises would be paid for 
other than that there was lots of 
money in the BC economy. 

Alter Barrett achieved oifict, 
he carried out his spending pro¬ 
grammes and tried to pay fur 
them by taxing business in the 
province out of existence. Alin¬ 
ing and forestry were brought 
to a standstill by royult) 
demands from the Govern¬ 
ment. When royalties dropped 
due to business leaving, the 
Government met its shortfall 
by borrowing on the interna¬ 
tional money markets. 

By December 1975 the S250 
million surplus had been turn¬ 
ed into a S500 million debt ac¬ 


cording to the Clarkson- 
Gordon Report uf February 
1976. This report wjs inimuis- 
sioited by the Social Credit 
G o v e r n m e nr el c c ted i it 
Decemhei 1075 to find out the 
true stale of the BC. economy. 

This rejum also documented 
widespread incompetence; 
government and ministries had 
overspent their budgets by as 
much as $lt>0 million. 

'[’lie Burrell Govern mem was 
a disaster »f mismanagement, 
ballooning bureau*.lacy and 
Government regulation. As a 
result the voters of BC pm an 
end to the socialist experiment 
and returned Social CreJit. 

The measures to clean up the 
mess and pay out the dehis 
were tough! Bill (W R) Bennett 


(son of W A C Beimelt), had mi 
honeymoon period. People 
eomplaiiied .ihoiu the hnrdi 
measures but most u-.iliscd the 
job had to Ik* done it' Bntisli 
Columbia was in piospet again. 

As a lesiilt the Mill* tlinuglil 
• hiii with a lew mou- pi onuses 
ot goodies if , otiI,| letiiI'll to 
power in llu- Al.iv |‘I7‘J 
Genual I dec I ion. It and the 
poll.steis weie pioem wrong 
when the Beitneii Government 
sci in ed re-ele*. I ion. 

1 oilay ilie III'. economy is 
glowing as ii m-vei has beloic. 
Fin llici. despite opinion poll-, 
lorec.isting dwindling snppmi, 
llie Social Giedil I'ailv won a 
vkliny Hi a ciilii .il by-electimi 
held in Kamloops mi Mas 14, 
1981. This by-election lud 
been widely conceded to the 
New DeiuiiLratic Party. 

British Columbia has the 
lowest unemployment r.ue in 
Canada ai jusi over 6 per cent 


and the fastest per capi, a 

tob cication. With 12 
•>l Canada’s population h 
creates 21 per cent orCW 

!»cw jobs; Hu-per capitainc®, 

is < .anadaS highest while iotU 
non is, ai 8 per cent, well btir, 
Canada's average of 1 * ^ 
cun lie’s economy , 
booming with new busing. 

coipor.itions a t their highesm 

ilie province with an inmj 
migration nf people tom j 
ovci the world at over 100, 
a yeai. 

As lor the ProgressiveCfc 
suvaiive Party, which ini 
‘•■ailier article is referred 103 ; 
new Joice, it has not cleaedi 
i hi verm Hem in BC since Ife; 
In 1970 it polled 5.06ptrcc; 
“f the popular vote and,occ. 
mg the I'>72 generalelectic^: 
has steadily declined 1 : 
popularity since the fall of 6 
o talii ion in 1052 and reganfc 
of who it had to lead it. 


by Colin James 

WOE betide any October colo¬ 
nel who had thoughts of a coup 
now. He’d not get much sym¬ 
pathy from the National Party. 

The Prime Minister is back 
on top of the heap. The liberals 
are in retreBt. 

At least, that was how things 
were at the conference a 
weekend ago. The pony was in 
the mood again to be convinced 
its leader was back in election¬ 
winning form. 

It was just a bit like 1975 
when the party first discovered, 
after early misgivings, that his 
instinct for the jugular and un¬ 
canny sense of the gut feelings 
of middle New Zealand could 
win elections from impossible 
positions. When he won the 
election ihut year the party was 
enraptured. 

Ai the lime it seemed it had 
found a permanent power 


machine. All that was needed 
was to keep him on a short 
leash between elections while 
letting him loose at election 
time and the real National Par¬ 
ty could govern forever. 

Unfortunately for effete Na¬ 
tionalists, the Prime Minister is 
not in the habit of being 
deferential to anyone. He did 
tilings his way. 

That included nearly losing 
the 1978 election. Since then 
the party and the Prime 
Minister have circled warily 
around each other, the party 
trying to attach the leash and 
the Prime Minister trying to 
maintain his freedom of action, 
making as few and as small con¬ 
cessions as possible. 

Party exasperation peaked 
after the F.-.isi Coast Bays by- 
eleeiion. But since then rela¬ 
tions have been improving, 
-albeit bumpily. 

One ol the down bumps was 


his successful Championing of 
Duncan MacIntyre for the 
deputy prime ministership, 
which met with widespread 
disapproval in the parly. 

An upward bump was the 
Mangere pickets dispute in 
February when union hotheads 
got out on a limb, gave the 
Government the opportunity to 
cut iltcnt down and appear to 
be standing firm against union 
unreason and on the side ot the 
angels in the subsequent Tania 
Harris march. 

Less spectacular has been the 
Prime Minister’s gradually 
growing enthusiasm for the 
growth strategy. 

“Growth" has been a central 
theme of party strategists' plans 

fur three years or more. Since 
1979 and the advent of Bill 
Birch to the energy and na¬ 
tional development ministries, 
it lias taken a strongly energy- 
based lack. 


“Growth” is safe neutral 
ground in the party. 

There was much outcry in 
1979 about the need to get back 
to party philosophical basics: 
free enterprise, competition, 
less state activity and so on. 

One problem with that is that 
it means difl'ereni things 10 dif¬ 
ferent people, because difietent 
people emphasise different bits 
of it. 

A free enterpriser, wanting 
the state out uf the marketplace 
altogether, may contemplate 
the inevitable subsequent rise 
orthe Fletcher Challenges with 
equanimity; someone putting 
competition highest would 
-abhor the inevitable reduction 
of competition Mich agglomera¬ 
tions bring. 

Nevertheless, there was a 
general feeling that the fron¬ 
tiers uf rhe state had 10 be roll¬ 
ed back and more head given to 
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— he devclopinent lunik’s role differs from other 
institutions in that it must tjiw emphasis in its lending 
to objectives like job crcdlion. rerjiondl development, 
encoiiratjtimenl ol new lechnoloriies and industries, 



Tourist Facilities 


L DFC believes tourism will be a prime growth 
industry this decade. DFC approvals fot 
tourist accommodation developments 
«i I -1 totalled *59 million at 31 MaTth 1981. 
representing 22 hotels throughout 
flew Zealand . 5 9 
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'Assistance lo designated regional development areas- 
991 projects. •122.1 million. 
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pi emotion oi non-truditionul exports and processingof 

l^de'firanu. lhan onelhird of all P ro i^”PP r °^ f ° d r 

eco^fi^c dL^elopmcnl'' ,WKStmei11in N ew Zeat® 1 ^ 5 ancl they account for 


Development Finance Corporation funds its 
lending operations from the domestic and 
offshore markets. Following a deterioration in 
overseas capital markets, the Corporation decided 
in 1980 to focus on the domestic market with a 
view to building its own base of local investors. An 
issue of 12/20 Call Bonds attracted some 
$40 million from more than 9,500 investors. 

Financial Performance 


U 


9$ 


jgional development areas and they account for 
some 26% of the total value of approvals. J * 

Small Business 


DfC is required by its Act to endeavour to 
operate profitably. ..The tax paid operating profit 
for the year ended 31 March 1981 is $3,544,245 
which is a 10.78% return on average shareholders 
funds.. .The Directors have declared a dividend of 
$1.5 million, the maximum permitted by the Act. 


DFC Approvals — 
Development Benefits 
1 July 1973-31 March 1981 



These statements in Development Finance Corpora ^ 5 
1981 Annual Report describe the role of Mew Zealands . 

achfevements^of^rpr^H^ip^fr 1 ' 3015 bd0W hisWlsM4E In Ihe year lo 31 March 1981.74* of DFCs total 

y ear ' • financing approvals were for assistance of less 

han $100,000 and 90% were for amounts of less 
I than 5250.000... In addition, more than three- 
quarters of all DFC clients employ fewer than 50 
\ people. 

These figures clearly demonstrate the 
Corporation's commitment to its mandate to 
assist small and medium sized businesses. 
Demand for the Small Business Agency s 
i.; counselling services continues at high 
yets...management counsellors handled 3,897 
'= fent cases and 7,488 incidental enquiries... n 

r- 

Developing Technology 

:|l he Applied Technology Programme aims to 
" [' increase the economic return to New Zealand 
jfn technological innovation. DFC believes New 
|aland technology Is of world standard and that 
>■ Vfe high technology Industries, in such fields as 


In the Future 
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Record Lending Approvals 

UT*’ 

1 he total value of medium and long term loan . 
approvals rose to $96 million, an increase of 50% on • 
previous year... In addition, DFC managed financial 
facilities worth $130.5 million on behalf of clients..- 

Record Number of Projects 

(4 !“■-* 

1 he total number of projects approved increased by 
24% to 482. ' 

Development Benefits 

i » - 

A. 


FC is well equipped to promote and respond 
positively to development opportunities in a time 
of exciting economic change and challenge. 

For your copy of ihe 1981 DFC Annual Report. 

send this coupon to: 
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financing is In the manufacturing, processing .'■• ■ ^plied Technology Programme finance totalling 

sectors, but there is growing Involvement wifi resoUrt»;v ; $ 2.3 million was provided for 88 projects. 

based Industries, especially in energy fields. • .7 : : : \ 
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PO Box 3090, Wellington. 
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enterprise. This feeling clashed 
with the cautious interven¬ 
tionist bent of the Prime 
Minister. 

Some middle ground has 
been found on this 
philosophical question since 
the Prime Minister began in 
1979 to introduce minor 
liberalisation in the economy 
and in 1980 began to intone 
siime of the “more market" 
rhetoric. 

But underneath there is still 
deep suspicion among patty ac¬ 
tivists that he is really with 
them. They may, here and 
there, be more willing to 
believe he can be pushed in¬ 
creasingly in tile direction rhey 
want, but that is a long way 
front being able enthusiast kally 
to follow a trail-blazer. 

“Growth” is a different mat- 
tor. Party activists across the 
board are in favour of it. 

There is a quibble or two 
about the place for conserva¬ 
tion (as former Young Na¬ 
tionals chairman and current 
Waitukerc candidate Martin 
CiiimmeT voiced at the con¬ 
ference), bui there is profound 
agreement about the need tor 
growth and the particular hig- 
projcct strategy devised to 
achieve it. 

And tor the past ms ot nine 
months the Prime Mims'ci has 
been gradually firming tip In'- 
own support lor it. 

At ihe May party divisional 
Conferences, lie pushed it 11 ■ 
delegates with fervour .\i the 
full conference he I 1.1111 mere*l it 
as the central uH-e,.tee ol tliv 
election. 

'ih.il was point "Ik in in* 
favour ai the cimleieii^e. ■> 
point reinforced starkly n> 
delegates when they contrasted 
the dull, impactless, presenta¬ 
tion of the growth strategy by 
the likes of Bitch or, worse, 
MacIntyre, with the lucid, 
highly simplified, words-of- 
one-syllable presentation by the 
Prime Minister. 

As a slogan “growth 
strategy” produces about as 
much electoral reverberation as 
hitting a piece of sponge rub¬ 
ber. So does “National for 
growth” - especially upside 
down as it was on balloons 
flown at the conference. 

So there are shades of 1975: 
delegates, needing a drum to 
beat, are happy to settle for the 
Prime Minister to win them 
the election. 

And then ...? Shades of 1975 
assumptions that he can be 
leashed? 

Yes. Up and dawn the coun¬ 
try tittle knots or the 1980s Na¬ 
tional Party Hope 1980s MFs 
will not only leash him in 1982, 
but crack the more market 
whip. Alternatively they plot 
how to get him replaced with 
someone more to their liking. 

It is tempting after the con¬ 
ference to dismiss them as no- 
accouni dreamers. 

For ot this conference it was 
as more than chief salesman 
delegates roared their approval 
for thier leader. They were glad 
to have back In their midst the 
suburban populist, the master- 
miner of middle New Zealand's 
muddy ore. 

Three times he beat the 
drums and hit the cymbals of 
law and order, left-wing con¬ 
spiracy and the victimisation of 
little New Zealand by the black 
nations of the Commonwealth 
("like a little boy who pplls the 
wings off a butterfly and then 
cries- because it won’t fly”, he 
gratuitously insulted them to 
the delight or the throng). 

These punchy, pungent, 
vengeful orations fell tike 
reveille calls on the ears of 
delegates — benumbed by a 


dendeningly overorganised con¬ 
ference in which their main 
function was to cheer on the 
MPs> instead of, as is normal, 
telling them what they waul; 
besieged twice by auti-iour pro¬ 
testers, cocooned by hundreds 
i.f police and double-checked 
by security officials; -and, 
worst, deprived of two evening 
functions by a timorous top 
table that seemed n* be sear¬ 
ching lor a political point when 
most would rather have tough¬ 
ed it out with the protesters. 

Unable to he their mutual, 
fun-loving conferencing selves, 
delegates showered rapturous 
applause on the I* rime 
Minister's skilful aiticulation 
of their fears, fnw rat urns and 
simple singer — applause sit no 
rime more sustained and spoil- 
1 •.mentis than when he voiced 
their antipathy towards the 
news media. 

Amid tltis Kuhns of the 
Ininker, grim liberals bit ilieir 
lips, consul mg themselves with 
uhse 1 various that even though 
the I’l itne Mintstei was strik¬ 
ing a right-wing chord or two 
with delegates, he still did slut 
really carry them away as he 
did in U 175 . 

hi the end they counter- 
attacked un the tour. But is was 
a laltering, almost apologetic 
cftnri, underUumg h«*w weak 
the liberal vouc has become. 

lho'-e iwo veterans >'t ihe 
hh.-i.il waits.-, iulum Wails and 
|nhn Schncllenbcrg. who one. 
hide min battle "ii diarioi. 
itumpels blaring, pm in .1 lau 
remit 

But tins time dies humbled 

Hi on wlicci-.h.iu S. picvOl-'-. 
-.-.|iLeat liig 

Their remit did not even in¬ 
clude endorsement for the 
Government’s official opposi¬ 
tion to the tour and commit¬ 
ment to persuading sports 
bodies against contact with 
South Africa. 

President George Chapman 
refused even to entertain an 
amendment to that effect, leav¬ 
ing untested the possibility that 
the conference might have 
followed Maori candidate 
Willard Amaru into outright 
support for the tour. 

No doubt reflecting the 
general mood, Chapman this 
conference seemed much closer 
to the Prime Minister than for 
a long time. (Was that a slight 
falter in his voice when he con¬ 
gratulated Wellington mayor 
Sir Michael Fowler on his 
knighthood?) 

Even liberal Jim McLay was 
in line using a speech on in¬ 
dividual freedom to extol the 

Is this liberal eclipse a pass¬ 
ing phase, as ephemeral ns the' 
tour? 

To some extent, yes. Bur it is 
at least partly reflecting a 
deeper current. 

Last year 1 wrote here of a 
developing conservative or 
right-wing tendency in the elec¬ 
torate on social and moral 
issues — 0 natural concomitant 
of a swing towards non¬ 
intervention in the economy, 
since there are few true liber¬ 
tarian*. 

The National Party, (tem¬ 
porarily?) at one with irs leader, 
seems to have picked up this 
trend and be responding to it. 

Certainly the Young Na¬ 
tionals, beacons of the future, 
arc going rapidly down that 
route. Retiring chairman and 
Waikato candidate Simon Up¬ 
ton said a “right-wing 
ideological prairie fire” seemed 
to be sweeping their meeting 
during the conference. 

WiU the news media lie Wait¬ 
ed for/credited with that too? 
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Costing out 
Aramoana 

A FRONT page article entitled 
"Hidden costs spiral", in- 
Jicates that the cost to New 
Zealand of the proposed 
jluminium smelter for Ara- 
moana is “likely to be $2.5 
billion — three times the cost 
put abroad by the developers 
and the Government (NBR } Ju¬ 
ly 13)” 

Such a statement required 
immediate explanation in con- 
text'and should not be left with 
its innuendo that this company 
and the Government have 
“hidden" costs by not in¬ 
cluding certain figures in the 
"price” of the smelter. 

The capital cost of the 
smelter which the consortium 
and the Government have 
quoted (in 1980 NZ dollars) is 
$650 million. It has been freely 
acknowledged that inflation 
could take that cost in present- 
day dollars to more than $750 
million. 


As is normal with any proj¬ 
ect, the capital cost of electrici¬ 
ty generating plant has not 
been included in these figures. 
The smelter will be drawing its 
power from the national grid 
and not from a specific dam. 

The hydro dams on the 
Clutha which contribute the 
most significant increase to the 
system’s total capacity in the 
late 1980s were planned long 
before the smelter was propos¬ 
ed and will provide power for 
continued development into 
the 1990s. 

In this regard, it should be 
noted that the construction of 
the dam at Clyde commenced 
well before the smelter and 
other energy-intensive projects 
were proposed. 

In practice, the recently com¬ 
pleted stations and those to be 
commissioned in the next few 
years on the Upper Waitaki 
River will provide a significant 
proportion of [he energy re¬ 
quired by the smelter. 

However, in a separate exer¬ 
cise carried out by a Govern¬ 
ment inter-departmental com¬ 


mittee, the foreign exchange 
costs of generating the electrici¬ 
ty required for the smelter have 
been taken into account when 
calculating the benefit of the 
proposed smelter to the nation 
as a whole. 

This investigation showed 
that (in mid-1980 New Zealand 
dollars) the smelter project 
would generate for the country 
as a whole a net foreign ex¬ 
change gain of $150 million a 
year. This figure took into ac¬ 
count all raw materials and 
finance costs plus the foreign 
exchange costs of electricity 
generation. 

The cost of dams does not 
represent the price of the proj¬ 
ect but rather the value oF 
resources being utilised by it. It 
would be interesting to know if 
your newspaper has been suc¬ 
cessful in its quest for what 
New Zealand could do to earn 
overseas funds from the elec¬ 
tricity it is capable of 
generating if the smelter was 
not built to convert electricity 
into export dollars. 

It is completely misleading to 


suggest that the ‘price’ of the 
project is a lump sum of $2.5 
billion comprising the cost of 
the smelter (your figure was 
$796 million) plus $1500 
million additional cost of elec¬ 
tricity and some other costs not 
clear from your article. 

No attempt has been made by 
this company to keep "hidden" 
any of the costs of its proposed 
smelter. These costs in 
mid-1980 dollars have already 
been published and not been 
"hidden" or kept secret. 

It would be possible to up¬ 
date our feasibility study to ar¬ 
rive at a capital cost in today's 
dollars but we see no benefit in 
continually repeating such an 
exercise. 

Updating or predicting the 
cost of major projects is not an 
easy exercise as it requires 
assumptions as to the rate of 
escalation in various countries, 
whether particular items of 
plant will be sourced from cer¬ 
tain countries, the likely rate of 
exchange at the time of pur¬ 
chase, cost of capital and so on. 

For example, do you assume 


If you like to travel 
in the ‘business zone 9 , 
flying Continental 
saves you around 10 1 


With Continental's improved 
STATESMAN SERVICE you get lots of 
First Class touches for no more man regular 
Economy Fare. 

If you like to travel in the business 
zone, it makes a,lot of doIlars-&-scnse to 
fly our STATESMAN SERVICE. For 
this kind of business zone service 
elsewhere, you can expect to pay around. 

10-15% more. 

STATESMAN SERVICE starts 
even before you board the plane. 

There’s advance seat selection, 
preferential check-ins, | 
handling and access to 
where available. 

Inside our new w id e-body Golden 
Jets you'll find a special section right 

behind First Class exclusively for _ 

Statesman passengers. Middle seats are generally 
folded down, so then whether you're seated by the window or in the 
centre section you’re never more than one seat away from the aisle. 

In keeping with the Statesman standard, you’ll have your meals 
served on fresh linen. The STATESMAN SERVICE provides a 
varied selection of menus. And your drinks are on the house. 

There’s 10-track stereo. Video entertainment. And your 
complimentary headphones are the super new muff-style headsets. 




Other up-front touches that don’t cost a dime 
more: we’re one of the first away to Sydney 
so you land ahead of the crowd. To America, 
we dear customs and immigration in hassle-free 
Hawaii. And at Los Angeles, wc lund at our 
own terminal. 

w Continental Airlines 

☆ Quick Reference Schedule 

TRANS-TASMAN SSfWICE 
FLIGHT CO I Dsp Auckland 0670 Wed F/l Sun 
Air Sydney 0930 Wed Frl Bun 

FLIGHT CO 2 Dep Sydney IXO Wed Thu Sun 
Aii Auckland >760 Wed Thu Sun 

NORTH AMERICA SBflvicS 
FLIGHT CO 2 Dep. Auckland >«0 Wad Thu Sun 
Air Honolulu 0143 Wed Thu Sun 
Air Loa Angela* >BiQ Wed Thu Sun 


FLIGHT CO I Dap Loi AnaaM 7000 Man Wad Fn 
Dep Honolulu OOMTua Thu Sal 
Arr Auckland 0650 Wod Fn Sun 


sure 

Clip 


For business or pleasure, you’re onto a good thing for 
re when you fly Continental STATESMAN SERVICE, 
lip our schedule and keep it in your wallet. 


_1 keep it in your wallet. 

See your travel agent, or phone 
Continental Airlines Auckland 795-680- 




Interest rates set to soar — next 
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Here to sme, here to stay. 


that the rates of inflation over 
the lost year quoted us; U.S.A. 
(9.8 per cent), Japan (5.4 per 
cent), Switzerland (5.9 per 
cent) and New Zealand (15.2 
per cent) will continue for the 
six years that it will take to 
build the smelter? 

Governments and developers 
must assess such likely rates 
and possible changes in costs 
and income in considering the 
merits of any project. To dale 
various analyses of the second 
aluminium smelter have 
satisfied the nation’s and the 
company’s investment criteria. 

J G Smith 
General Manager 
South Pacific Aluminium 


be initially financed fan 
borrowing. That figure b 
eludes interest and capital 
repayments. 

Our $900 million poncf. 
generation cost, which « 
have added to the final Ara- 
moana price tag, item 
from the fact that 60 per 
cent of the power will he ui* 
cd by the Aramoana pro) 
ect. 

A number of suggested 
proposals from readers 
about alternative wayi to 
use our resources have bets 
published In NBR In recem 
months. — Editor 
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SPACE precluded full 
publication of our calcula¬ 
tions, but they were based 
on what we believe to be 
sound forward budgeting 
methods. 

The $796 million figure 
we used was the capital cost 
quoted by Finance Minister 
Rob Muldoon in Parlia¬ 
ment. (And Mr Smith 
acknowledges inflation 
could take the cost to more 
than $750 million.) At the 
same time, Mr Muldoon 
released for the first time 
details of foreign borrow¬ 
ing, interest terms, and 
repayment schedules. Our 
analysis was based on these 
figures. 

Agreed, wc made some 
assumptions in our calcula¬ 
tions (because detailed 
figures remained 

unavailable). In essence, wc 
assumed that interest 
would remnln at 15 per cent 
throughout the period (thus 
maintaining our calcula¬ 
tions in present-day 
dollars); wc made assump¬ 
tions about tlic spread of 
the capital cost over the 
construction period; and wc 
assumed capital repayment 
(said by Mr Muldoon to 
start after 1990) to be 
spread over five years. 

Wc believe our figures 
and assumptions were 
reasonably based, but agree 
that long-term predictions 
arc difficult. For that 
reason we did not take into 
account foreign exchange 
fluctuations, cost and time 
overruns, equity borrowing 
by smelter partners (local 
content capital cost: $318 
million), or working capital 
requirements. 

Mr Smith insists that the 
cost of building the elec¬ 
tricity capability should not 
be included in the total cost 
of the project. The hydro 
dams, he says, were plan¬ 
ned well before die smelter 
for the national grid. But as 
he notes: “In practice, the 
recently-completed stations 
and those to be commis¬ 
sioned in the next few years 
on the Upper Waitaki River 
will provide a significant 
proportion of the energy re¬ 
quired by the smelter.” 

The cost of the electricity 
In relationship to the 
smelter Is a matter of Inter¬ 
pretation; we believe our in¬ 
terpretation is tenable. 

Energy Minister Bill 
Birch has indicated (Otago 
Daily Times, June 30) that 
the additional capital works 
cost to generate power for 
Aramoana and Tlwal Point 
is $1500 million which will 


From Page 1 

concerned about them, some 
distortions have occurred. 

The institutions are tradi¬ 
tionally big lenders in the fixed 
interest market, but they are 
largely out of the market 
because they believe rates are 
artificially low. 

Current interest rates have 
led them to stick to short-term 
investments so they can be 
ready to take advantage of the 
predicted interest rate surge 
next year. 

Another distortion is that in¬ 
dustrial borrowers are having 
to pay rates which are higher 
than those of the finance com¬ 
panies — traditionally finance 
company debentures have had 
to outbid “safe" industrial 
issues because of the higher 
risk investors perceive in in¬ 
vesting with a finance com- 


Another for 
Thorpy 

MR Dunleavy, apologist fa 
the New Zealand wine in¬ 
dustry, can be relied on to ract 
to just about anything vrina 
by Frank Thorpy. His latest rf- 
fort (NBR, July 27) is noeictp 
tion. In his efforts to refute Mi 
Thorpy’s criticisms, Mi 
Dun leu vy has ser out ten 
clearly some of the thinp 
which arc wrong with the Kw 
Zealand wine industry, almost 
as if he thinks that if water is 
allowed in wine by Govern¬ 
ment regulation then who at 
wc to criticise? 

Any country which allows 5 
per cent water in its 
“premium" wines and 20 per 
cent in its "everyday" wines 
cannot be very serious about 

exporting. . „ 

Consumers in the big wide 
world around us haw ** 
ridiculous notion that wineu 
mode solely from grape jtu® 
As for those poor people a 
Canada who bought 3627 MW 
of our sherry lost year* ® 
hope that they got 
fit) per cent grape juice lor 
money. Perhaps Mr Duw^ 
is right to protest 
“denigration" by Mr Thonfl 

but with percentages like uw 
there is denigration tiwu ^ 
already. f 

My own understanding" 
Mr Thorpy’s submission® 

the IDC is that he wanted^ 

competition for New Zero® 
wines, not just to 
down but to provide 
standards in the middle 
of wines. Maldng[ 
-growth clarets a .iittlc cWF 
will not be of much a*"* 
the ordinary wine drink*) 
improving for ' • * 


Current rates for the major 
finance companies provide n 
14.5 per cent for one-year 
terms, 15 to 15.5 per cent for 
two years and between 15.25 
and 15.75 per cent for the 
three-year rare, which is the 
ideal money for the finance 
companies. 

The five-year rate is between 
15 per cent and 15.5 per cent. 
One finance company has 
reduced its rates, amid con¬ 
siderable speculation that it was 
a politically motivated move. 

That is the BNZ Finance Co 
(chairman National Party presi¬ 
dent George Chapman). But 
market sources claim the BNZ 
is offering a lower 13.75 per 
cent one-year rate and a 15.25 


per cent top rate — because it 
can afford to. 

They point to the strong 
funding base the company en¬ 
joys through its use of BNZ 
branches, and its tight manage¬ 
ment, ns reasons why it can af¬ 
ford to keep its rates below the 
average. 

Industrial borrowers have 
had a very low profile on the 
market this year. Due partly to 
the fact that the major funding 
contributors for company 
debenture issues, the institu¬ 
tions, aren't interested in the 
current rates. 

As a result several industrial 
borrowers have made private 
placements — and have paid 
the price. The going rate for a 


private placement is 16.5 per 
cent, although Wellington’s 
Cable Price Downer recently 
made a $6 million institutional 
debenture placement at 16.25 
per cent. 

CPD was obviously quite 
happy with that deal. Chair¬ 
man Bill Steele told a press con¬ 
ference last week the money 
bad been used to repay offshore 
loans because the devaluation 
of the New Zealand dollar had 
posed too great an exchange 
risk. 

And he predicted "interest 
rates in New Zealand can’t re¬ 
main at their present levels for 
very much longer — they have 
to rise early in 1982.” 

He said he would be in¬ 


terested to see how well the 
equity matket coped with the 
ament spate of cash issues, 
and felt that when the market 
ran out of cash, interest rates 
would have to rise to cope with 
the rising demand for industrial 
financing. 

Steele told the conference 
"the policy should be rhat in¬ 
terest rates should be no less 
than the rate of inflation; this 
seems to be widely accepted 
overseas." 

Another muney market ex¬ 
ecutive told NBR he thought it 
was quite correct to refer to 
"Muldoon's interest rate 
policy" because "at the mo¬ 
ment we don’t have any real 
monetary policies — it’s just an 


interest rate policy and to 
change that major policy shifts 
may be required next year.’’ 

He believes the finance com¬ 
panies ate not particularly 
troubled by government “ad¬ 
vice" to hold rates down. 

Hut there is one aspect of 
Muldoon’s pressure on the 
finance houses that is intended 
to be deadly earnest. 

The industry believes his ma¬ 
jor concern is the fast rate ol ex¬ 
pansion of the money supply — 
particularly credit growth — 
and that he is determined to get 
finance companies to direct 
funding into productive invest¬ 
ment rather than a spending 
spree on consumer items. 
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Germany, and so 
have provided 
petition for the bulk 

Zealand’s wines. 
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The current liquid state ot 

the money market has also 
taken its toll on the premium 
large depositors normally com¬ 
mand. 

At present large sums — 
several hundred thousand — 
can attract 16.25 to 16.5 per 
cent for two to three years — 
but earlier this year the going 
rate was much higher — 17 per 
cent. 

According to one money 
market advisor, "the market 
has simply come to a hall, the 
real distortion is the lull in the 
market." 

The advisor told NRR: “I 
don’t think the Prime 
Minister’s comments on 
finance company interest rates 
has had any effect — the rates 
they are paying are very much 
in-line with what they would be 
paying in any case.” 

June, July and August are 
traditionally the best period for 
finance company funding "and 
at present the inflows appear to 
be matching what’s going out. 
But rather than ease rates the 
finance companies have retain¬ 
ed them at this level to build up 
their liquidity as a buffer 
against next year’s expected 
rise in interest rates.’’ 

He predicted inflation next 
year would increase and li¬ 
quidity would have to be 
tightened. 

"Some economists are talk¬ 
ing of a 20 per cent inflation 
rate, which must lead interest 
rates up to 18 per cent — if 
finance companies want to in¬ 
crease their lending," he said. 

“That will mean Govern- 
. mem stock rates will have to 
come up to 15 or 16 per cent. 

“But at the moment the 
market has come to a halt 
because the institutions are 
very reluctant to invest. They 
are staying short in the bills 
market in order to get the 
higher rates next year. The 
market as a whole .seems to 
believe the Government’s at 
tempt to keep rates down Is 
very much a short-term situa¬ 
tion." 


IS TOUR LAUNDRY BILL 
COSTING Y0UAN ARM AND A LEG? 


IMPORT FINANCE 

AVAILABLE 

NOW 


An On Premise Laundry System 
can slash that bill by at least 35%. 

Yet, some people would rather 
let themselves be taken to the cleaners, 
week after week, than handle that 
not-so-dirty work that their off-peak 
labour could do tor nothing. It s hard 
to believe. But it still happens. 

In these cost conscious times 
O.P.L. makes so much sense. 

We supply everything you 
need. The right detergents, full 
service back-up and washing and 
drying units that will easily fit in 
to otherwise unoccupied space. 

All this on a fixed rate 
inflation proof rental. 

The plan is this. Take out a - 
six year contract and, at the end 
of that time, you’ll be given the 
opportunity to renew for another 
four years at the same rate as the 
original. 

It’s a great cost saving now! 

Just think, what you’ll save over ; 
ten years considering the 15% 
annual rate of inflation. Not to 
mention your present outside > 
laundry, bill which you can safely, 
bet is doubling every five years.;; V 

If you don’t already ciwh ; 
your own garments or linen, f 
.. can help you out. ; ;. } 

- ... — MM ' MM WM'i "T* - ' 

■ :• ■- \ •• 


Find out more about who we are 
and how it works. Call ns. Or send in 
the coupon. 

You'll be impressed by the list of 
diverse businesses vvho’ve already 
saved a bundle on their laundry bills 
by usini; an O.P.L. system. 
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National Business Review 


TAKING YOUR OFFICE INTO THE 21st CFATIURY 

Designed to take your office Available from your Iona I ~~— ---—— 

Into the 21st conturv. CJf3C4^2CSD office furniture stockist or write to M v i . / *yjQT\ 

introduces a new era in office Namco iN.Z.} Ltd for free f II El-Jfc- I f if } 1 

furniture with a ran wo of suites brochures. ^^Jll ^^^^1 V v J 

SoT' i™'! s '!”Sh.t'i RANGE OF OFFICE FURNITURE 

durability. NAMCO (N.Z.J LTD, P 0 BOX 102, PAPAKURA AUCKLAND. TELEPHONE200-916U 


Mining 


Au 9 u st 10,1911,. 


August 10, 1981 


Available from your local 
office furniture stockist or write to 
Namco (N.Z.I Ltd for free 
brochures. 


New law could 
kill mining 







the cokuna range 
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THE AURORA RANGE 






by Ann Taylor 
THE hill to amend the Mining 
Aci 1971 amid severely curlaiI, 
if not destroy, mining activity 
in this country. 

While mineral explorers 
acknowledge rite need to amend 
the current .legislation they 
warn that if the hill is made law 
in its current state small local 
companies particularly would 
find the procedures pro¬ 
hibitively lengthy and costly. 

NBK understands (hut the 
Mineral Exploration Associa¬ 
tion, u body which represents 
the mining industry, has sug¬ 
gested alternatives to the plan¬ 
ning and consent procedures 
outlined in the bill in its sub¬ 
missions to the select commit¬ 
tee. 

The industry wants the pro¬ 
cess of application sped up for 



Important because the largest selling Video 
Recording System not only gives you superior 
picture colour and sound recording quality, but 
compatibility with most overseas pre-recorded 
material as well. 

National, the largest manufacturer in this field, 
offers you VHS - a video tape recording system 
which has become the most widely used in the 
world today. Fisher & Paykel has already supplied 
hundreds of satisfied institutional and commercial 
users with National VHS equipment. 


The world’s most advanced 
Video Recorder technology is also the world’s 
largest selling Video Recording System ... 
and that’s most important. 





Pictured from the VHS range: 


The latest advances in video cassette recording 
technology are available in a full range of National 
VHS colour video cassette recorders, cameras and 
monitors. So you can select exactly the right video 
system for your requirements. 

There is also an extensive range of VTR 
equipment, including the new 19 mm (T'.f) U-Format 
series and large screen video projection systems. 

National also provides comprehensive servicing 
facilities by Japanese-trained electronic engineers. 




wm 



NV3000 portable video cassette recorder 
and WV32Q0 colour video camera 

freedom video s y st0m Qives you complete 

r6 Th£Ti vWeo on Vlrlual| y any location. 

Matures include: Still frame for detailed 
® P nd jr s / r j5 ion plus single frame advances and slow 
? m y m5/ ckS I OW ,ape searchin 9 at three times normal 
SStS; on mode and tape play-back at v 5 normal speed for 
Remote Pause controller. Direct-drive video 
head cylinder to ensure picture stability. Lightweight annealed 

SKpsar ,o pr °" dea * 

3 ^ )N , 1 a ’ new Ughlwelght, shoulder mount colour 
W0 ^ 4 hin ? ?- 9 k S ^ racor< ting consistently rich. 
VMd cotour 6ven at relatively low lighting levels. Features include 
electronic viewfinder with left or right hand operation, 8:1 power 


NV7000 video cassette recorder 

Z0 ?I?' MSni°, /macr0 ,ens - aut0 ~ iris and boom microphone 
m J. ha c 7 ? 00 l ®- a , n ® w and amazingly compact table-type 
model. Features include: 14 day/8 programme timer. Six 
playback speed modes include 'Cue & Review' at nine times 
normal speed for quick and accurate tape search plus 
freeze-frame section and still advance frame-by-frame Dolbv 

S?htec‘S!?'l, SOl ! nd record lng s y at ®m significantly reduce 
tape hiss and also Increase the dynamic range of the audio 

serial. Quartz-locked direct drive cylinder and capstan motor to 
E52 PJ ctl H r f a "d tape path stability. Twelve nSde remote 
-° S ? functions. Auto-edltlng function to provide smooth 
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Mystery buyers’ identities remain under wraps 


• uuq^u.. w ‘ Free coiour brochures are available as specified' 

VHS colour .video cadres -VHSvIdeo ca^eHe recorders . U-Forma, LeT^lpmen, . VWeo 


National 


Video projection system 



rfissasaafB. 


<7, The.WoTld’s’No.l 
Video Recording System 




basic non-comcntious ? 

ig P ectll, {I applications. Ba ^ « 

I, °»c that wiling * 7, 

y vir ‘ ,n °icmal groups at thepoiu 

rs ™ l midn! 5 

d They argue that 1 in ] K 8 

v respects discover i ^ h 

it When they arc granted a wtj D 
3 ] licence over an am n 

j they have no idea when, a Jj 

I . wbat scale the mine is goinjs [, 

be. It is, therefore, impoaiblf a> 

ic for the miners or the k- p 
vironmental groups 10 be able n 

s to assess the impact at & 
stage. r 

J. The bill has forced achai^ li 

in the miners’ auitiida vi t 

j. they now concede that afttri c 

t . site has been prospected art 1 ( 

feasible mine site esiabtsbj: 1 

there be full public sennit; 
r They would stomach the riii’t $ 

that scrutiny went agat t 

_ _ them. An environmental ass < 

ineni at the prospecting sup: 
therefore non-sensical. 1 

Alt hough the bill gives ei 1 

appearance of a victory to C; 
environmental groups, xfc 
huve been pun icnlariy vocal: 
marginal National seats odd 
C oromnmlci peninsula, ih 
miners argue that the legalpre- 
ccss through which they wi 
have to go are increasingly is- 
moils and complex. 

'Lite net el feci would be e 
slow down the approval pi>- 
cess — whit, h is already tic; 
with the in-tray at the roifr 
division of the Ministry c 
Energy containing about I® 1 
applications. 

T'he miners have estimated 1 
period of 19 months as tfcf 
average lor the passage of * 
prospecting application and its 
granting of a licence - a periftl 
which will, they argue, runic? 
years under the new Icgislatira 
Miners estimate that 
total expenditure has bw 
about $20 million over the p® 

10 years. No mine hoa resulted 
from l hat exploration and the« 
argue that if a minable aiu s 
found and established this yu> 

— the Amax site in Waihib«nj 
the most likely contender- 
then it will have cost the ® 
dustry, os a whole, abdut U® 
million. 

In view of these costs it» 
not been feasible to mount 1 ; 
public relations campaign » ; 
counter the emotive apped'* ! 
the environmentalists. W j 
argue the added costs of F’ j- 
ting up sound econojF 
arguments based on ratto* y 
analysis against the p°pul^ j 
peal of the anti-mining kKw- » 
There is a fair amount of# F 
timism in the industty that/ | 
mine will be established, s . 
ably on the Coromandel, WJ I 
the lull process qf both a PPy*! r 
tion approvals and • •, 

has not yet been, comply s 
despite speculation th^t there^ p. 

a billion dollars worth of gf t, 

in "them thar hilld”. • . 

Planning tribunal* bar® : 
given the right of final 
under the new legisUn<?ti _ . ( 
respect of any objrttions^|ri] [ j; 
grant of mining pri.w^^t ’ 
The miners argue that if f • : 

jor mining veht^^''Jg*.‘ 

established it would ns^V S;',;, \ 
“in the national irithr^’T^i.;. 
by virtue .'of that I' 

political decfrion. .^ >.i - ^; v 
The Qovernmenh-.-ifrl^ry.’ 
sincere in its commjtm.ftnt r’ j - 
mining industry wU| hsrtWPj 
something to chan^e ’^f.-^ 1 ., 
before it is : made 
argue, Therefote. 
want to'.sw’'jt 
by petofier i, the 
bill. Is sbhedaled\tcb:co^M 'f 


by Klaus Sorensen 

EVEN Stock Exchange 
Association executive director 
Earle Stewart is forced to admit 
that trying to find out the iden¬ 
tity of buyers of major parcels 
of shares in fisted companies is 
a “fruitless exercise". 

A number of major share¬ 
holding changes have taken 
place in fisted public com¬ 
panies this year — and a 
disconcerting number of these 
have been carried out with 
something less than the highest 
principles of disclosure in 
mind. 

There appear to be major 
new shareholders in companies 
like Hauraki Enterprises, Atlas 
Majestic and even the minnow 
of rhe tourist industry, Tourist 
Corporation of Fiji Holdings 
Ltd. 

But the so-called "ordinary" 
shareholders arc in the dark us 
to who their hefty bedmates 


To on extent, the Securities m 
Commission recommendation ha 
of a 5 per cent beneficial owner- an 
ship trigger point will over- m 
come much of the current 01 
mystery involved in the at 
sharemarket — but only if the sc 
directors of the company, hav- tc 
ing received beneficial owner- ol 
ship disclosure of nominee 
buyers, then decide that the ol 
rest of the shareholders have a gi 
right to know. 

Some recent shareholding N 
changes suggest company ts 
directors are in no great hurry ' 
to keep their shareholders H 
posted on chongcs which might 
affect the value of their invest- d 
mem — which would seem to • 
be any director’s primary duty. I 
The Stock Exchange Associa- ' 
tion is all for the 5 per cent 1 
beneficial disclosure recom- t 
mendation produced by the ! 
Securities Commission — but 
Stewart’s seeming exasperation 
about his chances of seeking in¬ 
formation on the identity of 
buyers of significant share¬ 
holdings is well placed. 

He told NBR last week the 
association does not have a 
general rule or 3 trigger point 
for making inquiries of com¬ 
pany boards about the identity 
of big buyers. 

He separates major transac¬ 
tions which take place over a 
period of months, from those 
which involve a single large 
parcel of shares or a major price 
fluctuation. 

It is very difficult for the 
association to draw conclusions 
from prolonged and consistent 
buying interest in a share — 
after all, it may just reflect the 
increased interest by investors 
in general in the company con¬ 
cerned. 

With sharp changes the 
association is prepared to make 
inquiries •* and has done so in 
the past, according to Stewart. 

But the problem is the time- 
lag between the broker repor¬ 
ting the sale of the shares and 
the receipt of the transfers for 
directors’ perusal. 

But sometimes it appears the 
directors are in the dark as 
much as anyone else. 

In the space of two months a 
total of 35 per cent of the 
Hauraki Enterprises ordinary 
I capital has changed hands, 
j ; It is fairly obvious that the 
j\ sellers must be some of the con* 

; trolling interests — due to the 
; sheer size of the parcels — but 
there are no dues as to the 
buyers of acme 1 , 360,000 
shares (out of a capital of 
j. 3,871,228 shares), 

And Hauraki' shareholders 
expressed their Interest in all 
T the sudden activity, in -their 
; ' 5 h & r es at the annyaj meeting 
: just over a week tigo, ■ •. 


To a shareholder's question, ing 
chairman Peter Dew said there divi 

was no new "uutsidc, terribly on 
influential" body involved, as iici| 

far as he knew. jor 

He offered shareholders his H 

belief that a number of the con 

shares traded had changed its 
hands more than once. woi 

No doubt Dew was telling of I 

shareholders as much as he “w 

knew, but in the end share- dav 

holders would have left the I 

meeting little the wiser. cht 

A January 5 1981 fist of liki 

Hauraki shareholders shows tio 

that the 20 largest shareholders of 

controlled 70 per cent of the in 

shares, and that of that number 1 

nine shareholders held parcels wl: 

of greater than 100,000 shares. ey< 

Most of these nine holders ( 

belong, in various ways, to the ast 

controlling Myers, In' 

Fried lander, and Bidwill in- wi 

lercsts. dii 

Therefore, some of the larger wt 

parcels of shares repotted sold 
in the lust two months must — 
have come from these interests, 
and judging by Dew’s com¬ 
ment that there were no new 
outside shareholders, it is prob¬ 
ably fair to hazard a guess that 
some of the controlling in¬ 
terests might have bought some 
of the shares traded. 

But there is still a large Brea 
of uncertainty and this has 
given rise to various rumours. 

The most popular was that 
NZ News Ltd — fresh from 
taking a 15 per cent interest in 
Wellington’s Capital City 
Radio — was the buyer. 

Bur NZ News managing 
director Neville Webber told I 
NHR Iom week his company 
hud m»t bought smy iluret, 
which leaves the second, and 
most plausible suggestion that 
the buying is coming from in¬ 
stitutional interests. 

But the Hauraki kerfuffle 
1 pales in importance next to the 
sale of a 66 per cent controlling 
f interest in Tourist Corporation 
. or Fiji Holdings Ltd to an un¬ 
disclosed buyer. 

. UEB Industries sold the 
a shares to a Hastings sharc- 
t broker’s nominee company, 

, and it would seem appropriate 
ip for Tourist Corp of Fiji 
Holdings Ltd directors to seek 
disclosure of the new major 
a shareholder - if for no other 
e reason than to find out who 
c their new master is. 

■ e There is, after all, no reason 
why shareholders in this tiny 
ie company shouldn't receive the 
is same level of information as 
it that produced by Fletcher 
- Challenge. 

ie Communicating to share¬ 
rs holders is rapidly gaining in 
n- importance for major com¬ 
panies, and lest week Cable 
ie price Downer Ltd joined the 
K list of companies which go just 
in that liule bit further in their 
t disclosure. 

ie . Cable Price Downer direc- 
)r - tors have traditionally taken a 
nd very cautious approach towards 

or disclosure. . niil 

But last week chairman Bill 
h e Steele held a press conference 
BS to release the annual report 

where he gave a good rundown 
s a on the company’s prospects. 

;he The company’s low share 
in ' price was a source of worry tor 

CPD directors for years - par- 
the ticularly In relation to the corn- 
on- pany*s high asset backing 
the but recently that has all chgng- 

She Steele opened the press con* 
H)0 • ference with the oUmuaj 

of that hU company s shares mo 
• • hit $ 4.00 for the first time-1 

[era never thought I’d live to see the 
alt dayi” he joked. 

Mir ' He explained that, white tty 

ing merchandising diylslbnwq me 

'const rucrlori divisions wfrtedo 1 


ing very well, the engineering 
division was being maintained 
on a breakeven basis in an¬ 
ticipation of work from ihe ma¬ 
jor projects. 

He said his company had 
committed itself to maintaining 
its engineering division 
workforce at least until ihe end 
of the current financial year — 
“wc arc still wailing for the 
dawn." 

I 11 the meantime, the mer¬ 
chandising division was "going 
like a rocket’’ and was par¬ 
ticularly enjoying the benefits 
of an upsurge in new car sales 
in recent months. 

But there is one company 
which has really raised 
eyebrows with its disclosure. 

Computer Consultants Ltd 
astonished a recent Society of 
Investment Analysts meeting 
with the intimacy of its 
disclosure, and a couple of 
weeks ago laid most of its turn¬ 


over and earnings breakdowns, 
and budgeted expectations, on 
the table at the annual general 
meeting. 

The company is conscious 
that the market does not really 
understand computer com¬ 
panies, and is anxious for share¬ 
holders and investors to under¬ 
stand the reasons for the 
dramatic increases in sales and 
profits which are expected. 

Already first-quarter sales are 
up 72 per cent with the 
Australian division (already 
predicted to equal the local 
turnover by the mid 1980s) 
boosting its sales by 150 per 
cent to 22 per cent of toial 
revenue. 

But CCL strode ahead with 
its disclosure of quarterly profit 
performances for the past five 
years. 

The figures highlight the 
fluctuations which can lake 
place in computer company 


turnings on a quarterly basis, 
and they should help share¬ 
holders to better understand 
the peaks and the troughs. 

The company's five-year 
average shows 19 per cent of 
profits were earned in the first 
half, 36 per cent in the second, 
10 per cent in the third and 35 
per cent in the fourth quarter 
— providing 55 per cent of 
earnings in the first hall and 45 
per cent in the second. 

In the 1981 financial year the 
company departed Ironi this 
norm with 22 per cent of prof¬ 
its in the first quarter, 48 per 
cent in the second and 15 per 
cent in each of Ihe last two 
quarters to give 70 per cent of 
earnings in the first half and 30 
per cent in the second. 

However, the previous finan¬ 
cial year’s earnings showed a 
pattern closer to the five-year 
average with 51 per tent in the 
first half and 49 in the second. 


CCX also provided the 
meeting with divisional break¬ 
downs uf earnings — complete 
with estimates for the current 
year. 

I 11 1981 the CCL bureau 
computer activity contributed 
57 per ccni of earnings, hard¬ 
ware contributed 41 per cent, 
Australia fi per cent. Fourth 
Estate 2 per cent and the traffic 
signals group Tesscn minus 6 
This year the company is ex¬ 
pecting a significant broaden¬ 
ing of the earnings base with 
the bureau contribution fulling 
to 23 per cent, hardware stable 
at 41 per cent, Australia 
rocketing up to 22 per cent of 
earnings, Fourth Estate rising 
to 12 per cent and Tessco com¬ 
ing back into the black with & 
contribution of 2 per cent 

Disclosure; ttio wriier holds 
shares in Computer Con¬ 
sultants Ltd. 
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If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to helj 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend itto you. 

We’ll assist you In every way we can with your 
application, and will advise you promptly of our 
decision. 

TOWHOMDOWELEND? 

If you’re already inbusinessand need new, income producing 

equipment-orplant-or working capital; if y<)U re ^ 

purenasingor remodelling business premises; if you re ■ 

r . .■_?_I_ifit’aciill nfthP tripMSSlllae— L8IK 


AT WHAT INTEREST? . _ 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our atm is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

WHATSECURITY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We'J consider a wide range of securities: from machinery.. 
land, property, plnntor vehides-securedby wavssuch as 
hire purchase, lease or mortgage. The asset used for security 
neednot be part of the venture being financed. 'i on dn not 
need to he n client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 

WHO AKEN.Z.I. FINANCE? __ 


IU US. Ill UUI 6 I nui w, J - V j — 

diversifying, exporting/importing, or,simply keeping pace - 
we can design an N.Z1. Finance Business Loan programme . 
foryou. <■."■ 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? w ; . 

Any sum that your busmesscan repay without stress. We * 
have no pre-oonceived ideas and no upper limits. 


a member 01 ineivcw*ciiiiuiunisurewnA*w.iwi. K . ......— 

offices throughout New Zeal and you con he assured ol 
prompt, persona! service and advied. 

HOWTO APPLV? 

Jusi phone yourneatditN.Z'J. iMnSncc office atttl one of our 

Finance Executives will come to see you: 

Alternatively, you canjnpply through your Accountant 
OcSolicitor. - ' 


; j' FINANCIERS AND MER 
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The business 
week 


BRITISH Office Supplies: 
After tax profit for the March 
year was $198,882 (last year 
$172,800). A final dividend of 
10 per cent was recommended. 
The AGM will be held on 
September 10. 

Canterbury Frozen Meat 
Co Ltd: A cash and conversion 
offer of $1,750,000 is to be 
made to replace debentures 
maturing on August 31. 

Dunlop New Zealand Ltd: 
Subject to an extra-ordinary 
meeting a cash issue of 
1,624,000 ordinary shares at a 
premium of $2 will be made in 
the ratio of one for every four 
shares held. 


National Business Review 
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Feltex Finance Ltd reported 
a 54 pier cent increase in net 
profit to $404,000 for the year 
ended June 31. 

Motor Traders Ltd: Direc¬ 
tors say discussions are taking 
plar.c which could affect the 
value of the company’s shares. 
Directors will make a further 
statement and meanwhile 
recommend that shareholders 
do not sell. 

Repco New Zealand Ltd: 
Audited after tax profit for year 
ended June 30 was $963,889 
(last year $911,707). A divi¬ 
dend of 14 per cent (same as 
last year) is recommended. The 
AGM will be held October 22. 
Skellerup Industries Ltd: 
Audited net profit March 31 
year $5,316,618 (last year 
$6,174,097). It includes equity 
income in associated companies 
and a final dividend of 15 per 
cent is recommended. 


Tourist Corporation of Fiji 
Holdings Ltd: Unaudited net 
loss for year ended March 31 
$3563 (last year $1121). 
Wilkins and DavleB Ltd: A 
one-for-four bonus issue to or¬ 
dinary shareholders will be 
made followed by a cash issue 
of ordinary shares to both or¬ 
dinary and preference share¬ 
holders of one new ordinary $ I 
share for every three shares 
held, at a premium of $1.25 a 
share. The new shares will par¬ 
ticipate in dividends for the 
March 31 year. 

Economic 

indicators 

RESERVE Bank provisional 
figures for the money supply 
and credit aggregates show that 
during the June 1981 year the 


money supply (Ml) grew by FURTHER results from the Central Auckland 

14.8 per cent, while the more 1981 Census indicate the areas with 38.S®, 

broadly defined money supply Northland statisticnl area with rcscpcctivek£ rP* 

and liquid assets series (M3) 6.7 per cent shows the greuicsi the WelluJonLr 8 ** 

rose by 15.9 per cent. Current percentage increase in poptila- statistical areas hi 

estimates lor the corresponding tion. Next on the list ate South a percentaae 

figures for the year to March Auckland-Bay of 1'lemv and and - I 1 per centi *** 


FURTHER results from the 
1981 Ccnsu s i ndical c 1 lie 
Northland statistical area with 


Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


FOR WEEK FRIDAY JULY 31 TO THURSDAY AUGUST 6 



figures for the year 10 March 
1981 were 13.6 per cent and 
14.2 per cent and for the year 
to June 1980, 10.7 percent and 
16.9 per cent. 

PERMITS authorising the 
const ruci ion of 1516 new 
houses and fiats with 11 value of 
$62.6 million were issued in 
May, an increase of 9.1 pet 
cent over May 1980, and an in¬ 
crease of 35.8 per cent in value. 
Of the 1516 units, 51 were 
authorised by central govern¬ 
ment, compared with 40 in 
Mity Inst year. The value of 
new dwelling permits was 
$552.4 tiiilliuu lor ihe May 
year (last year $474.4 million'. 
1979 $494.8 million). 


per cent). 


Synthetic fuel scrutinised 


TIllv synthetic fuels plant went 
under the scrutiny of a 
Taranaki Planning Tribunal 
last week — llie second such 
hearing under the National 
Development Act. 

Presiding, Judge Treadwell 
advised early 011 that the 
tribunal would not he used in 
eulogise or decry the merits of 
synthetic petrol. I But, unlike 
the Peiralgns methanol plant 
henring, where the judge found 



* A message of financial importance to Management Executives, Company Directors, Property Developers, Personnel Officers 
and others concerned with increasing staff morale, productivity and profits. 

The Egyptians used to buiy 
their dead in tombs.* 

Today it's still done. We bury people alive in old, charges. We can show you ways to fit 8 people com- 
out of date or badly planned offices. It’s even done fortably where only 5 or 6 were before. We can show 
in new offices. But we can show you how to over- you how to bring staff morale and productivity up, 
come the problems this causes. and we’re happy to show you how, now. 

We can show you how to make more efficient Cemac can help you with all your requirements for 
use of any office space, old or new, and how to more the commercial office interior, whether they be con- 
effectively plan and cope with future growth. We ventional offices in permanent or demountable par- 
can show you how to cut office re-arrangements titions or open office systems, 
costs by anything up to 97%. We do it all, recognise the frequent need for 

We can show you how to save on electricity both, and can give you the advice for either system. 


M ore into leas will go. Or how to get die best from any office 
space. You’ve gat to make the best use of die office space you haw - it’s ex¬ 
pensive. You warn high productivity, excellent staff relations und an attractive en¬ 
vironment. In shore, yuu want an office thatuwAu. At the same time you don’t warn 
to spend a fimutic fitting out some one cLsc’s building and having to leave it when 
you si uft. 

An average workstation in the Wcsiinglmusc Open Office System offered hy 
Comaeemerr only 8 square metres. In contrast, the average traditional enclosed ofi 
IIlo covers about 11 square metres. While our Open Office System is smaller, it’s 
mute efficient, flexible, attractive and more comfortable. A liettcr place to wurk. 
With our Open Office System you can change a 4-person workstation into a 
5-place area in minuta with no loss of comfort, and wUhotit adding one addi¬ 
tional square foot. 



k W > 766 - 1 *>. Tony Ansell on Wellington (STD 

A: W) 66 t S7, £/ om ? ,ete ( «*> P«' Ihe coupon using our Freepot Niunber fNo 

a ' '*3£2 **J ** «1W » the benefits of our ZriTre 

Ljj#} TheyVe bccn profitable for us and many others. 
w.Tr Vfc know ihiat you ran profit also. 


In addition, with the W.-stiiiglunw (t]*n OllicSpinii, < kni.n c.ui iu.st.ill 
an integrated, t.uk-orienuilcxl lighting njmiiii dint ghi> U-tm light, mil, no I t» 
specific needs mid. at die Mine linn-, cutting your lighting /wnvr ants hr m much 
as 50%. 

The problems of people, productivity and profit. 

I’eoplc wurk Ixsi when iln-y’ic- omifuimblr. When fln-y'i*- <iini(nii,i!>li- 
iliey're mote likely to U- happy und t-iuliiisiiejk-. 

And a staff that wniks well iik.n-.isn eflinencv. In tlk-1 ISA. the tvjx- til of lie «■ 
systems that we offer, when installed, cause.I a mujot Kut Oslsi pultlkln .1 in state 
that 'YtvVv seen an increase in the fltnv of work and cmnmunications In a 25% 
increase in productivity ." 

The problems of coping with an out-<latcd office environment. 

When you rc-aiTange a conventional office ynu have to move walk .mil |mi 
titions that weren't meant to be moved. To say nothing of problems arising from 
changed lighting, power, carpeting and air conditioning. Altering an office by ot 
dinaiy methods can cost from S50.U0 to S3U0.U0 a square mnrf.-fttf a 
Westinghouse Open Office System by Cemac an do the job, for less than $5.00 n 
square metre. 

The flexible Westinghouse Open Office System can transform your office 
space quickly, easily. You’ll be able to put more people in die same space. Or the 
same number of people in less space. And, if you want to change the arrangement 
later on. it’s easily done. 

Do you have space and cost problems? 

Do you want increased profits? 

If you do. weU be happy to show you how our office systems tan be used to 
Maximus space and staff potential. We can show you systems that are demoun¬ 
table and scmi-permanenc. incorporating Boor-to-ceiling partitions with glas or solid 
panels incorporating all manner of finishes, acoustic or fire ratings. 

^PPy w show you many ways lo increase office harmony and 
workflow. Well he surprised if profitability doesn’t rise as a consequence. It’s with die 
confidence that coma from having achieved these results for others that we say that 
our business is making more people more productive. 

Get iit much with us today. 

r Wddrus entlopt thi, W y. No stamp is TtqukJdl — 

| Cemac Modular Industries, _• 

; s? 2 . N A&Law«HDTT. cemac 

mo^rodSv t ° ** hmllC ' ab ° U ' '"* V! ° f m * ta8 mV 
( ) Please call me to make an appointment. 

| ( ) Please send me. further illustrated literature. 

. . ( ) I would like to see. the Cemac Systems fib* presentation.! . 

Name ....... 

| Business ..!.'!’!!!'!!!! "'. : •• •”'.•• •■.■■■ 

I Position . . 1 " . . .. ••••,•• 

I Address...,..........;;;;;;;• *.. 

1 Mbr ioia ! .. • . ..-.'v.V,.' 

• 1 ' 1 ■ ' ■ • J . i- . • . .. ' . • .efc»*Mi»io 1 


ilv.il parlies with a common 
lercM l,a d to croK-nsu^ 
mgiTlwr, Treadwell v,iU j|, 
nil individual parties io ai- 
examine. The Motonin L 
came in io question what 
Ministry of Works infos 
i hat ii was not its preferredi« 
Tlte Synthetic Fuels Co^, 
lion which will start evidc,. 
this week will have r 
demonstrate why that u 
should be used. 


Depression 
for BMG 

WHILE n depression iskc-: 
ing for the compeiitoniot 
International Compute 
business management gc 
(BMG) careful attention - 
pricing and nrnior 
marketing efforts are r . 
managing to keep a degree - 
buoyancy in the overall nuifc 
BMG administrator Vaujt 
Chetwyml says. 

At the halfway point id i l 
second round the 100 it; 
competing have been car. 
that conditions are gtn*; 
tougher bin their own act*' 
arc staving off the ineviir' 
downturn. 

“Some have reacted by bee; 
very cautious in their aiiif 
to buying plant while Al¬ 
ien ms have decided to syc- 
their money and make 1“ 
while the sun shines, lb 
cautious ones arc paying f - 
loans and general bareiu; 
down the hatches," Chetvti- 
says. 

Interest rules in the garnet 
high hut not unrcasontblt- 
tltc present but one ftf 11 
which could have a disasir®- 
cflect on teams with hr? 
plains is that, when the dep**- 
sinn arrives, they may 
sell oir plant when the 
gets tough in order to prt' u - 
sufficient operating capital- 

That will bo an expenalffO; 
crcise since the going F 1 * ^ 
used plant is only 60 per««« 
the purchase price. L«rge losi® 
could be incurred. ' 

Another factor concritm^ 1 ? j 
to the cash squeeze la . 

creasing demand for 
from customers and foe lew , 
overdue debtors is IflneW* * 
sharply. . 

“At the halfway point tlte^ 
cumulated profits art g©®*? - 
in the range of from $5®^ , 
to $10 million but ; 

three results have shown j 
mistakable signs that | 
depression is here,” ChelW)®“ i 
says. ’.: ' ’ 


Mortgage Fud* " j 
Available; • \ 

for Commercial and i- 

proposals. 
Minimum ' : 
$200,000.0rdypr 1 o le ^ 

posals consid?red.':. 

Strict conf|de»- l l a H 
observed on sU' ^P 1 - . 

‘ lions,''^ ™. vJf'-.?:. !- 

Apply to/—; -Vi*-vviA! i 

..-Mortgage BrflW 14 ;^. fs 

• ^ WELLlNOTp%_ , ' ; \ : 
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Airwork, 60c 
6% pr 
Ajax GKN 
Alcan, BOo 
A H 1 

Alliance, 60c 
12% conv pr 
Allflex 

Allied Farmers 
12% conv pr 
Alloy Steal 
A M Blalay, 60c 
Ampot Pal. 50c 
A Baavan 
11.6% conv pr 
IB con prBf 
Andas Group 
5-B.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wrifltil 

A’ 6-7.6% [>r 
•Q’ G-0% pr 
A n.imuit 
A Ellis 

Aslitiy Bi>r(|li 
A B Ciriilos 
Alins, DOc 
10% conv pi 
Auck Gas 
Aurora, 50c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nis 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Qallia, 50c 
Dallins. 50c 
11 % conv pr 
Bonk NSW 
Bunch Petr. GQc 
BontlOMS, 

Bli>ti Hnrrls. 50c 
B N Z Flnancu 
Brl(l(|OVitU> Mil nny 
Bri'Jiltiy. 50c 
16.75% spue pr 
Bu3. 50r 
11H P. 200c 
Biothar. 50c 
Bunting. 60c 
C P D 

10% cunv pr 
C F M 

12% conv pi 
Cant Flour 
Cant Timber 
12% conv deb 
Capital Radio, 2 Be 
Capital Ufa, 50c 
Carbonic lea 
Carter Holt 
CBA Finance. 50c 
CCL 

Ceramco 
12% conv pr 
1 B% rod spec pr 
Chenary 
Ch'ch Gas 
Ch'ch Press 
City RaaltlBS, 10c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Colllngwood, BOc 
13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Watson 
Comalco, BOc 
Command 
Con Metal, BOc 
conv pr 

Con Minerals. 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wright 

I 2 % conv pr 
16.26% conv pr 

Crown Consolidated 

II % conv pr 
C S R 

Dalgety (NZ1 
Dalhoff Si Kina, 60c 
Deanes 
DIC 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulger 
D Mcl Wallace, 60c 
12% conv nta 
11 % nta '82 
Dom Brew. BOc 
5% pref 
11 % conv pr 
Donaghy's 
12% conv pr 
D R G, 50c 
Dunlop |NZ1 
4.6% pr 
Ebbett 
Eboa, BOc 
E Lichtenstein. 60a 
Emperor Mines, 10c 
Endeavour 
E Adams 
Europe pref nt 
F T C, BOc 
11 % conv pr 
F Walmak, BOc 
Faltex. BOo 
6% pr 
16% pr 

Firestone NZ 
Fisher & Psykal 
rletcher-Challenga 
7 B% conv pr 
16% conv pr 
Fountain Corp 
Fovbbux Radio 
Frsightwaya, 50c 
, „ 10% conv pr 

| Gear Mast 

l- _ 7 7.6% conv pr . 

G Court 
G 4 CoIbs, 60c 
Golden Bay. 60a 
■ Goodman Group 

S-. _ 7 4% conv pr 
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Haurakl Enterprises, 25c 
Hawkins, BOc 
6.5% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
Healing 

12% conv pr 
H Pollard 

10% conv pr 
Henry Bony. 50c 
Holeproof 
Hume Industries 
6-7.5% pi pr 
I C 11NZI 

Inrf Broadcasting 
Independent News 
Ind Cham. 60c 
I Watkins-Dow, BOc 
Jamas Smith. 60c 
14% conv pr 
12 % conv pi 

J Ikens 
14% ennv pr 
Ji.hri Edmond 
J W»lislur. 50c 
12% canv pi 
J Miilhnn 
J nmir.iv 

12 6"-i li ii iv pi 

L W Rudkin. 25> 

1 2",\j cunv pt 

Liiriov 50c 

L D Nntlmn 
9.5% conv dels 
16.5*10 conv pr 90 
LoylunU. 60i 
Lmn. 50c 
10% conv pi 
I 2% conv pr 
L 8. M Oil. 60c 
Lummuul 

Mriin.'niil Oif|i. hOi 

15'.. ci in v pr 
Mjh. 60-. 

11"o L'inv i>r 
Manuw.iin. 50t 

M.uuliijl 

Mj'u. 

McAlpmu. 50i 
Mi.7 i-Ltinir 
MhII.iikI 

t 1 ' .. i.llliY ■•> 

Mm Rn-.'iin<■>•'. J'"' 1 
M O’Bm-n r i“' 

•i . ,.i.u |.r 

15 i -if., pi 
Montane. 50c 
MPI M 

Motor Holds. Buc 
Motor Trad, 50c 
6-6% pr 
11.5% conv pr 
MSI Corpn. BOc 
12% conv pr 
Mi Cook 
conv pr 

M I M Holds. 50c 
Nat Insurance. BOc 
Naylor 
6% pr 

Nell Holdings. BOc 
N Z Cement 
N Z F C, BOc 
11 % conv pr 
N Z Farm Fan 
12% conv pr 
14% conv pr 
N Z F P 
NZ I G 

NZI 10% conv pr 
N Z Light Laathers 
N Z Motor Bodies 
NZ MC 
N Z News 
N Z Petrol, BOc 
N Z Refining 
NZSB 
N Z Steal 
N Z United 
Nuhaka 
Odlins, 60c 
■A' 6% pr 
12.5% conv pr 
■S’ 13% conv pr 
1 6% con noteB 
Optical 

12% conv pr 
Otago Press a Prod 
Pavroc Holdings 
P D L Holds. 60c 
Perm Invest 
Phllllpps & Impoy. 50c 
Printing & Packaging 
11.5% conv pr 
Progressiva 
1 2% conv pr 
Prop Securities. 50c 
Prud Building 
Quill Humphries. BOc 
12% conv pr 

IlMgV 50 

Regina 

R & W Hallaby 
Raid Farmers 
Repco 1NZ). 60o 
Ravartex 
Rax Consol 
16% oonv pr 
Rhoem, BOc 
Rothmans, BOc 
R W Saunders 
Salmond 
Sanford 
pi 

12% oonv pr 
12% 'B' conv pr 
Schofield 
Boott, 60c 

12,5% conv pr 

Ikelierup. 60c 
5-7.8% pr 
Smith Blolab, 60c 
12% conv pr/ 
Smiths C M 
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22400 Sthn Cioea Hotel 

14100 Sthn Cross Mins, 20c 

0 S F M 

I 200 SpQddlng, BOc 

200 I 2% conv pr 

6300 Steal & Tube. BOc 

200 Suckling 

23EO Taylors 

0 12% conv pr 

9700 Telthorm 

100 12% conv pr 

8300 T J Edmonds 

0 Tolley 

7300 Tourist Coip of Fiji 

0 Trans Ashburton. 50c 
1300 TNL Group. 50c 

O 10% conv pr 

II 800 1 2% conv pr 

0 Trans (Nth Can!) 

0 13.5% conv pr 

O I 6% conv in 

28300 U E ft. BOc 

O 6.5-7 6% |•« 

2000 1 2% r.unv pi 

2200 15% conv pr 

0 Unilml m ill 

O I Jr lit uil Publishing. r »0 «• 

900 Viir.itinii. 50u 

rt 12" -i ciHiv |u 

19300 17.6% r.oriv |*r 

1 100 Wiiit.iki-NZH 

15700 11.5% cnriv |ir 

20000 Walk or S. Hull 

O W:iltie. !iOn 

18900 12 5*!v conv pr 
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10 5000 Wnstl*r iciyl< * 
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Exchange 

AS at August 6, NZ 
at: 

Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

Fiji 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

India 

Ireland 


rates 

dollar sells 

.-1508 

.8136 

1.0082 

.7223 

.7258 

14.28 

33.30 

1.4732 

6.4013 

4.8474 

49.55 

4.8139 

7.3435 

.5558 


July 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

and Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

West Germany 

Western Samoa 


1007.34 

194.51 

1.922-1 

2.2554 

87.98 
5.0254 
7.9480 
53.71 
1.7564 
.7719 
81.01 
4.3090 
L .7594 
2.0313 
.8853 


wlarac Merchant Banking Group 
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new word 
in Word 
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IN COMPRESSED AIR 


Compflir 


For Industrial, construction or mining Industries CompAlroffera 
the biggest selection ot compressors, tools and accessories. 
Holman, BroomWade, Hydrovane, KelAlr, Luchard, Maxam. 
Watts, Reavell and Tamrock - all top quality, Internationally 
famous brands backed by a nationwide network of 
experienced service agents and sales offices. 

When you want the number one company in compressed air 
equipment contact CompAIr (N2) Ltd. 


CompAir (n.z.) Ltd. 

AUCKI AND 093 Grout Suutli non,). Ponfx.o (Box 12-2-lli) 

Phono: 'i91 - 3D0 5'J3-b02 

LOWER HU’IT Aq'ionby Slroel. (Box 30-170) Phono: litil-IBO 690-532 
CHRISTCHURCH Kt-17 Miindovi'lt) ESlreol, (Ron 41-12). Phono: -180-702 


Itll 

& 
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GOVERNMENT 

INVESTMENTS 

The following investments are currently available 


TAP’ ISSUE STOCK 

Maturing 15 March 1984 or 15 March 1987 

Minimum subscription $100 (face value), one dollar multiples thereafter. 

Prices (and therefore yields) are subject to change from time to time. 

Current prices, prospectuses and application forms are available from 
offices of the Reserve Bank in Wellington, Auckland and Christchurch; 
and from Stock Exchange members or official short term money 
market dealers. 


TREASURY BILLS 

Maturing 13 weeks or 26 weeks from date of issue 

Minimum subscription $10,000 (face value), $5,000 (face value) multioles 
thereafter. 


Reserve Bank of New Zealand 


PQ Box 2099 
Wellington. 
Phone 722-029 


PO Box 2204 
Auckland 
Phone 31-767 


PO Box 2204 11-1 
Christchurch 
Phone 790-830 
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could also have implications for 
the Marsdcn Point refinery ex¬ 
pansions. 

This centres on the 
ammonia-urea project in 
Taranaki, where two unions 
(labourers and engineers) are 
arguing over the right to under¬ 
take rigging work on the pro¬ 
ject site. 

The Federation of Labour 
has been brought into the 
dispute, which goes before the 
Arbitration Court in Well¬ 
ington tomorrow. The demar¬ 
cation argument could have na¬ 
tional implications for other big 
projects; similar disputes could 
cause heavy cost increases on 
other project sites. 

The ammonia-urea plant has 
also created deep divisions 
within the Taranaki engineer¬ 
ing industry over what is claim¬ 
ed to be staff-poaching that will 
force wage rates beyond the 
resources of some companies 
and thus threaten their 
business survival. 

For example, engineers 
Robert Stone Co Ltd has 
recently won an $11 million 
contract to build Marsdcn 
Point pipes at its Taranaki fac¬ 
tory. More than 100 staff will 
be involved in fulfilling the 
contract. 

At the same time, the com¬ 
pany is trying to recruit 100 
staff to work on-site at 
Petrocorp’s ammonia-urea 
plant. Advertisements seeking 
workers are reported lo have at¬ 
tracted 150 applicants. 

The reason is simple: u basic 
tradesman with no qualifica¬ 
tions can expect to earn up to 
$26,000 a year on the site 
"with very little overtime", ac¬ 
cording to one NBR source in 
the district. 

A similar tradesman not 
working on the site euuld ex¬ 
pect only some $ 16,000 in 
$17,000 a year. 

"There's just no way we can 
hold men against that dif¬ 
ference,” one employer said. 
"It screws the whole market 
up." 

Employers in the district 
blame Petrocorp itself for 
creating the situation. 

The stntc-owned corporation, 
they suggest, should have only 


let contracts to bidden 
sufficient manpower resowca 
or at least have ta guidtlim 
about the number of staffs % 


ecssful bidder could emjfo 
from any single other soma.' 

This approach ha* bta 
adopted in the past. 

Petrocorp is known to 
been approached about it 
stituting such safeguards u 
prevent disruption in fo 
marketplace. The response, ac¬ 
cording to one NBR source, 
was “not positive". 

"If Petrocorp had rakes e 
overview, looking at the w 
four to five years, they vgft 
have seen that creating such i 
situation as now would notbi 
in their best interests,” ce¬ 
mented one Tamil 
employer, 

“I don’t think they Is?, 
taken a very responsible t 
tiiude," i 

Meanwhile, claims wertu 
mode last week thru ora» 
contractors are actively tr,u 
to avoid the use of Ns 
Zealand contractors for offc 
fabrication work. 

On one project, NBR r. 
told, New Zealand offsite id 
has been reduced to a third i 
the possible local industryc- 
put in favour of pre-assent 
overseas. 

The justification was a &:• 
tage of skilled manpower inib 
project area — based wi 
report produced before projes 
timetables started slippis 
leaving the current manpoai 
resource still adequate. 

One engineering corapj; 
executive believed the localc- 
dusiry lias the ability i° c 
crease capacity by 50 per etc 
His assessment backs up sno 
report into the heavy engine- 
ing industry by the Htfli 
Engineering Research Assku 
lion (report details, Pag* 

Hut he also believed W 
was little political will w tssc 
thc New Zealand induJjj) 
secured the maximum pjw* 2 
work available on the bgl®’ 
jcciSi 

The industry is also rang¬ 
ed about an apparent rtb' 
lance by some prop 
developers to detail the 
Zealand fabrication conttf 
they intend to use. 


THE Reagan Administration, 
its flag hung on the mast of free 
trade, is facing the problems of 
matching actions to policy, not 
onlv in providing the 
framework for an aggressive ex¬ 
pansion of United States ex¬ 
ports, but also in resisting 
domestic protectionist 
pressure. 

A key element of policy is to 
remove internal barriers to ex¬ 
porting. Three measures on 
which the Administration sets 
importance are caught up in 
the Congress. 

A bill to ease the formation 
and working of export trading 
companies, which could help 
up to 25,000 companies into 
overseas markets, has reached 
the same stage ss it did in 1980. 

It passed through the Senate in 
April, but has since stalled in 
the judiciary committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The two main dements are 
provisions for anti-trust im¬ 
munity for specified selling ac¬ 
tivity abroad and permission 
for banks to hold cnquicy in 
trading companies. According 
to William Brock, the United 
States trade representative, 
passage of the bill is "a first 
step towards developing a 
positive national export 
policy." 

The Administration is throw¬ 
ing its weight behind a move io 
amend the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act, passed 
unanimously by Congress in 
1977 to eliminate overseas 
bribery. The amendments seek 
to define bribery afresh, match 
overseas bribery law with 
domestic bribery law and. i t the 

ELECTION 
WATCH’81 

Update; Pages 39-40 


Administration has its way, 
remove the Act’s bookkeeping 
and accounting requirements. 

Voting on the amendments is 
expected in the Senate at the 
end of this month. Senate ap¬ 
proval is expected, but the 
prospects in the House remain 
uncertain. 

The question of taxing ex¬ 
patriates has been debated for 
some years. The Administra¬ 
tion wants a change in the un¬ 
ique United States practice of 
taxing income earned abroad 
on the basis of citizenship 
rather than residency. 

“Foreign earned income of 
American citizens residing 
overseas for 17 out ot 18 
months must be exempted 
from US taxation if we are to 
remain export competitive," 
Brock said last April. 

The Senate has before it a 
proposal to exclude the first 
$50,000 and half of the second 
$50,000 of income from 
domestic taxation. The taxing 
of expatriates is part of the 
wider tax bill which the Ad¬ 
ministration is urging on Con¬ 
gress. 

The same is true ot tax 
credits for research and 
development and a speeding of 
depreciation, both measures 
which would indirectly help ex¬ 
porters. 

These domestic moves find 
their diplomatic parallel in the 
effort, both bilateral and 
multilateral, to maintain and 
improve access to the overseas 
markets. 

Thus there ts considerable 
pressure from the A J mi nisi ra¬ 
tion to open wider the Japanese 
market, which Iasi year took 
c jA per of United Slates 

exports. The pressure is widely 
spread. 

It runs from agriculture, 
where Brock is seeking the 
removal of quantitive restric¬ 
tions on beef and citrus prod 
ucts, to high technology items 


Tha new United Stat89 Ambassador to Now Zealand. H Monroo 
Brown will tomonow present his diplomatic credentials to 
Governor-General Sir David Beattie- Among the problems he in¬ 
herits In his new post is the continuing action against New 
Zealand exporter by United Stales producers who argue that out 
export Incentives are in effect a Government subsidy affecting 

their trading prospects. . . ,, 

But even in the United Stales Ambassador Brown has lust left, 
the issue of exports and domestic protectionism is becoming in¬ 
creasingly prominent, as Paul Cheeserighl of the Financial Times 
reports. 


like semi-conductors, where 
Japan has offered accelerated 
tariff reduction to 4.2 per cent. 

Similar demands, reflecting 
United States exporting 
strengths, will be levelled at 
other trading partners. "We 
will insist that our trading part¬ 
ners live up to the spirit and the 
letter of international trade 
agreements, and that they 
recognise that trade is a two- 
way street,” declared the state¬ 
ment on American trade policy 


offered to Congress earlier this 
month. 

This is a question of monitor¬ 
ing and enforcement of 
agreements already in place. 
But the most striking initiative 
taken by the Administration so 
far is the attempt to generate 
momentum lor an international 
code on services. 

Although there is an OF.CD 
code on services, it has no en¬ 
forcement procedures. A more 
rigid form of trading discipline 


fits United States interests neat¬ 
ly. Services are said to account 
for nearly 66 per cent of the 
gross national product and for 
41 per cent of exports. 

The United States has 
specified the aim, encouraged 
the undertaking of studies into 
the vague and amorphous sec¬ 
tor within OECD, launched 
the idea within the consultative 
group of 18 (effectively a steer¬ 
ing group) at the General 
Agreement of Tnrids and 
Trade and raised the matter in 
numerous bilateral discussions. 

But what it has failed to do so 
far is decide itself the best 
forum for future discussions on 
liberalising services or to advLc 
., work programme which 
could produce the information 
nn which any later negotiation 
might be based. 

This means that the United 
States initiative -at ibis stage 
lacks a definite focus. Hut the 


rhetoric »»f open trade in ser¬ 
vices nonetheless has a useful 
domestic function. The Ad¬ 
ministration needs to be seen 
by the Cungress as working to 
open up new markets us a 
counter-balance to protectionist 
pressures. 

Congressional specialists 
note that the less protection in¬ 
dustries feel they can receive 
front the White House, the 
more they will turn to Con- 
gress. 

The Administration has com¬ 
mitted itself, with qualifica¬ 
tions to permit the adjustment 
of threatened industries, to 
maintain open American 
markets. 

The logic of its general posi¬ 
tion would suggest that the Ad¬ 
ministration should liberalise 
access to its own food products 
market. It has nut so far done 
this and there appear to he no 
initiatives fur doing so. 


$11 million contract lei 


‘Even reproduced on 
Cowans Fine Art Riper 
this hat would still look 
like abirds nest!’ 


by Ann Taylor 

FIFES and filling for the 
Marsden Point oil refinery ex¬ 
pansion constitute the largest 
contract let on the major proj¬ 
ects to date. 

Robert Stone Co Ltd has 
won the $11 million contract to 
pre-fabricate the piping, which 
will be built in Taranaki where 
the company has had a factory 
since 1968. 

About 30 welders will be 
trained at the local polytechnic 
and on the project which will 
involve the 130 staff at Stones’ 
New Plymouth division. 

Project managers. Badger, of 
the Hague, and Chiyoda, of 
Japan, will supply almost all 
the materials for the contract. 
The Badger-Chiyoda joint ven¬ 
ture Is responsible for the 
design, construction and pro¬ 
curement of all the goods and 
services necessary “to make the 
refinery happen”. 

In turn, Badger-Chiyoda 
selects whichever subcontrac¬ 
tors it wants From the procure¬ 
ment office in Wiri where they 
are currently talking to. poten¬ 
tial suppliers and calling, 
tenders. 

Stones will find itself in the 
Company, of Downers j- Fletcher 

• 1 . : ; : 


Construction, ! 

Dowell and Wilkins WJf 
which form the local cofl# j 

liurn building the expamj^. 

subcontract to the p 111 j 
tures. . . w* 

Stones has previous'? f 
large pipe contracts w 
pulp and paper 

the New Plymouth and Huw 

power stations. . A* t 

And Stones’ cousin*^' 
division recently won 
million contract 
mechanical construct®* 
ammonia-urea plant- * ■ ^ 
Stones will -ftbiWJ 
pipes with “more, than 
skilled operators :«*• 
quality assurance 
and material control “ 

.hour 25 
Badger-CUyoda’s 
tiona manager, Herw ^jj,; 

The pipe 

associated witbjthc ^[t 

will be transported 
Plymouth to Whanga^-^jji, 
The next contract. 1 
for 20 targe •fl'VJSBki-. 
the site. NBRunderja^-j! 
contract has T- 

ovdrseas interest which- Wf* -1, 
turn contract loc —^ -. 


Projects prbg’r^'i 
32-34 _ .. /. 




wvk, ■■■ w — 

The max'with a pub cap. Btchltij of !*!»•, j' f . : 


SolitEnz on a television ourrent a-Eteira 
programme? Certainly! Only Wjijjj 

anttiualaamwlthwhlofiaomaTiy peopl^ra 


Make a Habit of wabohing Television 
New Zealand ourrent affairs. Close up 
; aye Witness. Newsmakers. Contact 

gtjk TELEVISION 
ijjfNEW ZEALAND 



■ * v..; 


l\ 


lav:':! 
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Amex poised to launch VIP ‘Gold Card’ here Analysing annual accounts: UEB Industries 


by Lindsey Dawson 

AMERICAN Express Gold 
Card may soon be available for 
the company’s extra-affluent 
New Zealand customers. 

According to the Amex 
regional vice president of sales 
and marketing for Asia, Pacific 
and Australia, Norma Arnold, 
there is strong demand for 
Gold Card in Australasia. 

Arnold was visiting New 
Zealand recently from her 
Singapore base, to talk with 
local Amex people. She is one 
of (he company's few top 
female executives, and at 31 has 
responsibility for guiding 
Amcx's marketing strategy in 
its Asian market which stretch¬ 
es from Afghanistan (“although 
wc arc understandably not do¬ 
ing much business there now”) 
east to Hawaii. 

The Asian region, she said, 
was “the key growth area in the 


world. Many more Asians arc 
becoming affluent and there is 
fast access to wealth in 
Australia and New Zealand." 

That rapid growth of af¬ 
fluence was creating the de¬ 
mand for Gold Card, which is 
already available in Singapore 
and Malaysia, she said. 

Gold Card is a step up from 
the familiar green charge card, 
and Arnold admits that people 
oflen want it for status reasons. 
“It’s a bit of an emotional thing 
— it says a bit more about 
them." 

Gold Cards cost more and 
applicants are vetted more 
closely. In return they have 
unlimited credit and can roll 
over the heaviest of bills from 
month to month. In much the 
same way as bank card systems 
allow, but on a much larger 
scale. 

Extra credit is arranged for 
Gold Card holders through 


banks or finance institutions. 

“In the United States the 
minimum credit is $2000. So if 
you buy a Persian carpet and 
it’s just a little more than you 
want to spend this month, you 
can roll it over to the next.” 

Amex card holders, whether 
gold or green, can and do use 
their cards for massive pur¬ 
chases. “The biggest one I ever 
heard of was for $65,000 for 
some diamonds.” 

Charge cards, like American 
Express, and credit cards are 


used heavily all mvr the wnilil 
now, but Arnold believes that 
the concept of a cashless society 
is a myth. 

“I think dial what the uni 
does is give you the oxlia pur¬ 
chases that you don’t necessari¬ 
ly want to pay cash for. It gives 
you flexibility. 

“And certainly ntnsi linns in 
the United Slates prefer you to 
use a credit card because they 
can check you out. iluwevor, I 
think a lot of people still prefer 
to use cash around town.” 


Hui iraveltnii'. ■> .itmiher 
siniv. She i.nclv luvels inter- 
n.itioiullv with mme ih.m $5tt 
in her purse - ’*|ii%i enoui'.h fur 
the nii aMuii.il L.ib." 
Fvviything else is chaiged up, 
and spaic cash uil he oh I allied 
listin', ■ lie caul 

(New Zealand Amex card 
holdeis travelling overseas mil 
get $25i> l.isIi within a .’ 1 day 
pciiod by signing an Amex 
counter cheque, land holders 
from mIn*i countries uil write 
a cheque on their hometown 
hank. New Z.ealaudeis are the 


only ones whose 
regulations forbid it.) ^ 

Amex membership 
are up to 10 million 
and 60,000 in New £ 
General manager & 
Mudgeway believes da", 
potential for growth 
double that figure. 

He can’t give a dmft 
retailers and membersmij. 
n» sec the introduction^ 
Card. “We'reassessingiii; 
moment. But the dent: 
there and we’d like top: 
ahead with it," 


Stamps can’t be licked for right royal PO profu 

UTTCTMTIVQ —— nc in Rrir- rim knrtrlumor>n ft icliipH -l luI.I iwivr IMl isr rnlll't'tflr ijlfTP. ?VlP Pfifl fr 


BUSINESS here — as in Brit¬ 
ain — has been cashing in on 
last month’s royal wedding, 
marketing all sorts of souvenirs 
and mementos. 

The Post Office has climbed 


on the bandwagon. It issued a 
special twin stamp to mark the 
occasion — just one of about 70 
countries’ post offices to do so. 

The number of stamps 
around the world which are 



'f^lfheen doing if 

Zm ******“ fs'ZoP quaWV P^f les ,< 7 

safe Ye i ivhaievw 1if® 'fifuft jos t stale 

Pn, t J he11 

Everytfme 


We deliver 



At the end of the run. __ 
he'll be needing a jh0 refrige rated 

br eak But the goods ni ^ ^ con diuon. 

^PsVTnfoS^nguoieon 

ltd. 

MODERN FREIGHT^ 

gsssflsft — 4 




sold and never used l-ec.iuse 
ihiry are kept by philatelists and 
royalists, will be astronomical. 

An estimated 750 million 
people saw Prince Charles and 
Lady Diana Spotter, live on 
television, being liianied at Si 
Pauls Cathedral. Thai mimhei 
will lade inm inMi'.niti'.aiKe, 
cuiiipand with iIm - nnml'ci ■»! 
slump-, that .lie piu-ln* e-l. 

New /ealaliilT iw« 1 ti-ul 
stamps tmie ik-plillHg Mie •••u- 
ple, the nfliel sIimwiiii 1 . St Panl-.j 
will he on sale t"i i 111 f«- 
minilh:.. The I’u-.i t itliee tlm". 
inn anuouiue ill .ulvuiue 1 n "V 
many it minis, hm ii w.i-. pm- 
hably more than Id million 

h is unclear Imv: inunv -.t.imp 
lolloliir. llii’ii' inc ill fs'ev. 
Zealand. Hm it ih«- mmihei, 
heir, pel i;ipii:i, .in- Mtnilai in 
those in Ihiiam, ih'-i.- will be 
aboiu ton.nui) 

11 all kept i lie iwo sumps 
each, in mint lohdiuun, a 
healiliy $l2n,uim income will 
he jvneialed foi tile Post 1 >|fki- 
without ilie oisi nl providing 
the seiviu-s of di-liveimg any 
mail. 

Consider Britain, with its 
exiiniaieil 5 million slump rol¬ 
led ms: if its iwo stamps worth 
4n cents each are kept by each 


collector there, the flunk! 
would gross $4 million 
The Post Office will j; 
tile stamp collectors til: 
Only one royal issue ink. 
and one here, have beena 
value tu philaiclisis; 

*Hie British exceptiont. 
set id’ stamps in MB m 
i he silver wedding rf 1 . 
tn-iirge VI .uid l). 
I ; li/.iheih. They are ws. 
aboiii siniHi in Briuin. 

New Zealand has 
loyalty sets since 19&k_ 
lv the liisi issue, mated 
t ieoigr Vs silver iuti.t 
,q >| n I'l.iaied in n notice-Z: 
(ubniii sit'). 

Tlms'- pliers are th' 
now cosi from iltjleb-' 
wli.it ilii-v will pav'ofc- 
>Ui, fur tile pubCi 
M loll ill's myal WCiiiTffli; 
will have 3 scnurncr: 
hen loom value; fos- 
1 1 try will not make a Jfi 
vesinnrnt. 

( Plie Iwahh stamp*" 
taine nut ihis uuhuM^' 
invesimeiu, with toifc 
sheets t radii inrally d®*-' 
in value: a mint sheetiiK* 
1074, with a race value f 
cents, will now cost m 
$35 from a dealer.) 
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we want to make 
your stay a happy one 

T In; W.IHIK-M W'-li.oiiit-, tlw 
In ii'M Ijf.ilitU-.s. <]' ujini. -I miImiu- 

«IMCl OUKAKII lol VHII |«;l:mn.ll 

i;iHn<Mii .'ivjiiII yon in Aui'kl.iml, 
Wclliii'ilnn mill Hi ii n« in, mu 

m.'H|nifi<:ont Town Hontin 
Hotel:.. 

Comlmunn Hh• [ c,mlnri . ul 
iKimo nil 1 1 1 Ik* In.ury of a 
curing. allonllve- si all, uadi of 
our U'SHililully uppolnk'd Town 
House HoIoIg oilers a Haven to 
1 1> 03 * on l he- move. 

All Town House Hotels arc- fully 
licensed with restaurant, bar 
and outstanding conference 
facilities. In lact, we specialize 
as a venue for conlorc-nces. 

Each ol gur Town House Hotels 
has swooping harbour and city 
views, ample parking and 
sauna. Our suites and spacious 
bedrooms are equipped with all 
modern lacllllies. colour 
television, rehlgeralor. etc. 

come and sample 
our hospitality 

Foi roui.ill.iF., PI fui I lift r inkim.il.i.n r-toJH 
ooniad you, i-ical Viuoi Agnni u m.iIp |r. 

TOWN HOUSE 4UCM AND 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

UEB Industries Ltd provides 
graphic evidence of the impor¬ 
tance of export incentives to 
many companies, in its 1981 
annual report. 

The Auckland carpet con¬ 
tainer and tourist group had an 
up and down sort of year with 
significant fluctuations in each 
quarter. 

The result was a potentially 
nasty 29.4 per cent fall in pre¬ 
tax profit, but a major boost in 
export incentives resulted in a 
tax credit and a small increase 
in the bottom-line profit. 

The notes in the UEB annual 
report tell quite a story. 

The next tax credit for the 
year was $1.8 million compared 
with a $1.6 million tux charge 
in 1980, ami this was arrived at 
after a 5-1 per coni increase in 
Viin>'iis lax deductions. 

The l'.WJ year saw the $7.8 
million of dcdiuiioiis reduce 
the amount of profit liable h't 
tax from $11.3 million t>» $1.5 
million. 

Bui in tlie March 31 1981 
year total deductions were up 
to $12 million, which when 
matched up with pre-tax profits 
of $8 million, ldl an excess of 
deductions over pre-tax profit 
of $-1,022,773 - or -at 45 cents 
in the dollar, a tax credit of 
$1,810,248. 

The notes show that of the 
total $12 million available lobe 
deducted against taxable earn¬ 
ings, some $9.2 million came 
front "export market develop¬ 
ment and performance incen¬ 
tives” — a 42 per cent increase 
over the corresponding amount 
of $6.5 million achieved in 
1980. 

Investment allowances con¬ 
tributed $1.5 million ($644,000 
in 1980) while the deduction 
for preference dividends was 
up from $600,000 to $806,250 
and “other items” were up 
from $45,688 to $420,092 - 
providing a total of 
$12,036,981 compared with 
$7,827,469 in 1980. 

Managing director Rob Ted- 
C3stle says in his review: “We 
acknowledge the benefits that 
accrue to the company front 
Government’s export incentive 
schemes. 

“We applaud the contin¬ 
uance of incentives to those 
companies that aggressively ex¬ 
port, and a clearer understand¬ 
ing is required by the com¬ 
munity of the benefits that ac¬ 
crue, not only to exporters, but 
also to the balance of payments 
of the country and to employ¬ 
ment.” 

What Tedcastle doesn't refer 
to are the advantages export in¬ 
centives can have in bailing out 
domestic , profits when they 
start to sag — and the con- 
; siderable relief involved in not 
having to report a profit drop 
to shareholders. 

V. Considering the relatively 
!. Uninspiring net profit (up only 
; $240,000 to $10,3 million) and 
T' steady dividend recommenda- 



Rob tedcastle 
lives. 


all for Incen 


tion, shareholders should find 
the report, and Tedcastle’s 
review of the year’s ex¬ 
periences, interesting mid very 
informative. 

The ilirccnus report says the 
uei profit was “a saiislaciorv 
one in :i most ditlKiih irailing 
yij.ir” .Uhl TciU.l-Jl‘- dl'SetilHTi 
the I UN | ye.il .is “one «'f the 
m.isi challenging experienced 
in the hisiuty of tin- company." 

The first six months «4 the 
year saw net piol'u s eroded m 
relation in sales. Sales were up, 
from $84 million to SU1 
million, hut the after-tax 
trading profit was static at $3.8 
million. 

The second six months saw a 
slight improvement. 

Tedcastle describes this 
period a little more cheerfully. 

"In tlie second six months, 
which is historically our mosi 
buoyant period ol trading, we 
achieved sales of SI 15 million 
and an after-tax trading profit 
uf $6.4 million, compared to 
the corresponding period sales 
i,f$luS million and an ifter-iax 
trailing profu of $6.2 million.” 

Bin he admits both periods 
reflected a decline in activity in 
real terms after adjustment for 
inflation. 

And the period demonstrated 
worsening conditions in New 
Zealand as witnessed by the 
continuance ol high inflation 
high interest rates, a net 
outflow of population and high 
unemployment. One bright 
spot was the 16.6 per cent rise 
in export receipts, from $28.6 
million to a new record of 
$33.4 million - which, as 
noted, proved to be doubly im¬ 
portant when it came to totting 
up the profit. 

But what the report doesn’t 
spell out is the reason for the 29 
per cent fall in pre-t3x profits. 

From Tedcastle’s comments 
shareholders must conclude 
that most of the erosion of prof¬ 
it margins was due to an unex¬ 
pectedly bad performance by 
Trans Holdings — whose 
12-month trading period is in¬ 
cluded in the accounts for the 
first time. 

Of this division he says: 
"Our interim report com¬ 
menced on the seasonal losses 
traditionally incurred by in¬ 
bound travel operators, ag¬ 
gravated this year by a 
downturn in business from 
Australia. 


“The trend that was evident 
earlier in the year wai m*t ar¬ 
rested in ihc second half and ii 
is disappointing to report that 
our tonrism division finished 
the year substantially below 
forecast targets ill both sales 
and profu, and this has 
materially affected our final 
result.’’ ‘ 

But there is another aspect nt 
the Trims division which share¬ 
holders iniglu like more infor¬ 
mation nil. 

UEB is currently selling oil a 
large pari of the company - 
the hotels and the Fijian invest¬ 
ment — and there seems to be 
some uncertainty about what is 
Ivft, and which bits l-EB in¬ 
tends to retain. 

TeJciisile says in his report 
that "uui ubjcLiivr is to 
rtMiiiciurr the Mutism division 
ns piimaiily an inbound loin 
•t|«'l.iiutii” bill there must he 
MUile .hardu»l<lets ol IT. 15 wlu» 


don’t know what an inbound 
lour npcMlioii is. 

What these shareholders 
might appreciate is a simple ex¬ 
planation «>1 what will remain 
of Trails in terms of assets and 
activities when the restructur¬ 
ing is completed. 

And the company might also 
..(insider spelling mu, when the 
reorganisation is completed, 
whether it has made a capital 
profit mi the disposals >*r what 
tlie wrue-ufl's have amounted 

t‘>. . 

Amaliei interesting aspect ol 
the UEB result for 1981 is the 
extraordinary items, and again 
it is left to the notes to the ac¬ 
counts to tell the full story. 

The profit of SW-* million 
was before cxtuordiuary items 
nf $I41,>1 HI, well down on the 
luKtl ext mold manes mnirihii- 
lii ill ol $6 l *ti, l 351. 

Note six slmvvs exir.mr- 
,.filial us were made up nl three 


principal lac tors, — a lapiiul 
profit till the disposal of assets 
of Sl» million ($192,456 in 
;ijru), less a loss on forward ex¬ 
change contract of S934.763 
(nil), and a write-off of good will 
on consolidation of $820,865 
{$2.7 million in 1980). In 1980 
lilt company realised an addi¬ 
tional S3.2 million profit on the 
sale of shares in Tasman UF.H 
holdings. 

The only retd criticism the 
repon is die non-disc Insure ot 
operating costs. Shareholders 
are told sales were $226.2 
million and ilie “cost ol sales 
was S2D1.9 million, but there is 
no breakdown. 

Nevertheless, the eagle-eyes! 
shareholder will notice a couple 
of interesting disclosures in the 
hack half of the report which 
, mil ail is the dev liplions uf 
various 111 . 111 ( 11 : 1010111 )’. pm- 
cesses and siaiisliis. 

So while the company does 


not disclose operating costs, it 
dues reveal under the heading 
of stall' that total remuneration 
paid to employees during the. 
year was S55.1 million — out ol 
total costs of S2UI.9 million. 

Another interesting titbit is 
tile reference in the corporate 
profile to investment in 
technology; "il expressed ui the 
value of its machinery alone, it 
is huge. To replace all the pkint 
being used in ui.mill act ii ring 
would cost the company mote 
than $)5d million.” 

The balance shed values 
ml al fixed assets at ?88.‘i 
million, tin hiding $38.8 
million worth of plant 
machinery, vehicles etc 

The trouble is shareholders 
won't V.ni'W whether they 
should be -klighted ul the ap¬ 
preciation ill the value ol the 
companv's assets, ol leailul ol 
die dav till-.’ have lobe leplsi'' 
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The function of your building 
should have a 
direct effect on its form 


We're not suggesting for a moment that 
you should build premises that look like what 
you produce, but it does serve to illustrate a 
vital factor to be taken into account when you 
build. To be of really effective design the fomj 
of your proposed building should be dictated 
by the function it must perform. ■ 

. At MAINZFAL we adopt a no-nonsense 
approach to building. We look at the needs of 
function, location and the demands of energy, 
conservation; and combine them In a totally 
practical design, yet with that touch of f lair.that 

sets It apart from the rest. _ ■ 

MAINZEAL have the planning expertise, 


the construction capability, and can give you 
comprehensive advice on finance. And 
they've proved It, with a record for clients as 
impressive as the buildings that MAINZEAL 
have created for them. Give us a call. 

MAINZEAL 


THE MAIN name IN DESIGN 8. BUILD 



.Malfipoal Corporation Ud. 
Auckland: ■Talftphona S4-M3 
Wellington: Totophofi* 72-BOW 
Dunedin: Toiaphpne 77-WQ9. 
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Co-operative campaigns pushed as cost-cutter 
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"The Additional Jobs 
Programme allows us to give 
new staff that proper training. 

"In a manufacturing firm such as 
ours, on-the-job training is 
essential. The manufacture of shoes 
is a skill which can best be learnt in 
the factory. But it takes three 
months or more before a new staff 
member can really begin to do the 
job with confidence. 

"It is here that the Additional 
Jobs Programme is such a help. It 
eases the costs over that initial 
training period, and allows us to 
take our time to give new staff 
thorough on-the-job training at 
their own pace, gives them the .. 
time to discover their own special 
strengths and talents." ; / : 

' ■’ ■ W.R.McKinley 

" ''. . .. McKirilay's fpcrtyveWcb..Limited' 

: ■'•. • ifoo'twearM^j^cUirers, . . 

.{f*...:• ■ • 
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, many inajur overseas conven- 

The aim of the Additional Jobs Send today for this 

Programme Is to reduce the Initial cost of ft*» flMng 
additional staff taken on by employers JSiSf* 11 ? 

wishing to expand their business and PmnS l mml! obs 

Increase production. ^ 

The wage subsidy Is $50 per week, per 
person tor the first six months on the Job. 

Time for that important training at 
greatly reduced costs. 

Expand your staff now, with the help of 
the Additional Jobs Programme. Get the 
Hill details. Send in the coupon below or 
contact your local Department of Labour 
office. 

Additional Jobs Programme 

TbThe Department of Labour 
| Private Bag. Wellington 

| Please give me a hand to expand my business 

■ Name. ... 

_ . Position..:...'.. 

■ .:. 

L I !•'? • • •’ ! Address 

■ I^y / . . :■.. 

2! 1 WMOF LABOUR; Heiplng?New. feT” 8 ^ to ‘ ,0,n ' 
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by Lindsey Dawson 

TWO or more heads are better 
than one. Several budgets carry 
more clout than one. That's the 
idea Auckland advertising man 
Rod Squires pushes when he 
tries to sell the idea of co¬ 
operative campaigning. 

The last few years have seen 
an upsurge in the use of co-op 
promotions in New Zealand, 
mostly in the retailing field. 
But Squires sees much greater 
potential for the concept, and 
has been involved in several co¬ 
op tourist promotions which 
are proving to be winners. 

One is the Ml Cook Ski 
Region idea, instigated by 
Alistair Aitken, marketing 
manager of THC. This is a 
nine-company deal, involving 
THC, the Ohau and Tekapo 
Ski Fields, Whirlwide 
Helicopters, (ilentanncr Park, 
Ml Cook I.inc, Alpine Guides, 
Air Safaris I.id and Mutual 
Holidays. 

They all pitched in ro pro¬ 
duce promotional material in¬ 
cluding a 15-minute film on the 
delights of South Island skiing 
which has heen shown on 
Australian television anil also 
goes to Ox ski clubs. 

It’s a low-key, soft-sell movie, 
with each participating com¬ 
pany getting a din nee to show 
their individual wares, as well 
ns pushing the region as a 
whole. 

As a result, says Squires, 
“sales in the region have grown 
dramatically over the past three 
years/’ 

Another co-op product 
developed around THC is the 
promotion of Rotorua as a con¬ 
vention centre. Tour operators, 
airlines, guiding companies and 
tourist venues all co-operated 
to make a film which is being 
shown in Australia and the 
United States. 

“Until now people overseas 
had little idea of what New 
Zealand had to offer for con¬ 
ventions. But the film is now 
making an impact and by the 
end of 1981 will have bought 
many major overseas conven¬ 
tions to Rotorua," said Squires. 

He organised many similar 
ventures in Australia before set¬ 
ting up business in New 
Zealand five years ago (“I came 
over to do some trout fishing 
and never went back") but 
finds New Zealand business¬ 
men generally reluctant to 
become involved in co¬ 
operative ventures. "There's 
this fear that they might not get 
their money’s worth in terms of 
exposure for their product. 

"This mainly stems from 
their own traditional marketing 
policies or a lack of willingness 
: to 'have a go' at something new 
or innovative." 

But, he says, co-op sales pro¬ 
motion can maximise your own 
.. dollar investment, minimise 
[]••• the risk of an expensive cam- 
ji. paign and give enough punch 
K': to get the potential consumer to 
buy. 

Examples of such promo- 
gf-'lions on New Zealand TV 
Jweens this year have been the 
'Once in a Lifetime" contest 
by Agfa, Air New Zealand, 
THC and 600 chemists 
throughout New Zealand; 
Frank Cumlli Stereo Centre 
ads which linked up a raft of 
different stereo and video com¬ 
panies such as Pye, Fisher and 
Paykel, Thom/Sharp, Foun¬ 
tain, Akai and Sanyo; and Bay 
jOf Islands interests have got 
i r .together to market the region’s 
| ”j (tourist potential, with .Mt 
'FHC and American Ex- 
I fjPtesa joining hands In ft joint 


budgeting are becoming in¬ 
creasingly obvious with the 
high costs of TV advertising, 
says Squires. "Companies can 
get in on a $150,000 promotion 
for only 520,000." 

But the headaches for the 
organisers can be as big as the 
savings. "Most agencies simply 
don’t want to become involved 
in co-op deals because of the 
hassles," says Squires. His firm 
charges a fee to put the whole 
deal together. Relying on com¬ 
mission only would not be 
worth their while. 

He believes that the co-op 
promotions we’ve seen so far 
have only scraped the surface of 
the potential in New Zealand. 
He cites one of his most suc¬ 
cessful Australian promotions 
which took six months to plan 
and involved a host of com¬ 
panies involved in Iwhcqiic 
products — everything from 
food and drink to piasiic plates. 

Two million lft-page recipe 
booklets were given away at 
Woo) worths super market 5 
throughout Australia. The 
booklet featured a harbeque 
recipe competition. “These 
things tend to snowball. There 
were 200,0110 entries for the 
contest. Margaret Fulton of 
VTnnun't Puv culled through 
them for the 50 best, and they 
were then published in a hard¬ 
back, which sold very well. 
They were also bought by Tup- 
perware and given away as a 
party hostess prize. And every 
step of the way the sponsors' 
products got more exposure." | 
Major sponsors got a 1 
$200,000 campaign for a 
quarter of the price, said 
Squires. “I believe it will 
become a much more impor¬ 
tant part of the New Zealand 
advertising scene. 

"The cost of TV time has 
gone up 100 per cent since I 
came here five years ago. It’s 
now awfully expensive for one 
company to mount a TV cam¬ 
paign. Bur if the right partners 
can be found you can double or 
quadruple the budget in a 
mutually beneficial marriage." 

Squires seeks to Fulfill certain 
criteria in setting up co-op 
promotions. “We look for 
products or services that nor 
only fit well together under the 
same umbrella, but result in 
generating sales for each other. 

"The promotion must have a 
common objective, which is 
immediately conveyed in the 
creative presentation of the new 
product. An 'umbrella' name is 
desirable so the consumer can 
identify with the new group of 
products or services." 

Squires is also a firm believer 
in New Zealand's tourist poten¬ 
tial. "This country’s got so 
much to offer. We are firmly 
committed to the tourist 
business," he said. His com¬ 
pany has just acquired ft new 
travel account, Auckland's 
Travel Plan, and another client 
is Solitaire Lodge, of Lake 
Tarawera, a first-class, get* 
away-from-it-all lakeside lodge 
frequented by wealthy overseas 
guests- 

Squires is presently putting 
together ft promotion for the 
American market aimed at 
turning the lodge into ft 
condominium-style resort. 


State of 
the media 

THE appearance of the ninth 
edition a? Media Planner- is an 
indication not only of its stay¬ 
ing power but ofits permanent 
role In the world of advertising, 
find publishing. 


ft covers the lot — 
newspapers, magazines, radio 
stations, ad agencies, PR con¬ 
sultants, cinema, outdoor, even 
a list of all the names of media 
people mentioned in the plan¬ 
ner. 

Often a problem with works 
of reference is the very plethora 
of information and the conse¬ 
quent need for careful naviga¬ 
tion in a sea of facts. 

The Media Planner cir¬ 
cumvents this with an excellent 
cross-reference system. 
Newspapers are listed by type, 
by NPA classification, by 
publishing frequency and in 
geographical order. 

Magazines arc grouped by 
the 21 different markets they 
serve. And all the salient data is 
there for instant reference. 

The publisher, Press 
Research Bureau, also pro¬ 
duces I'RRADS, the cuntinuus- 
ly updated press research rate 


and data system which made its 
debut lost year. 

PRR’s Malcolm Willoughby 
reported to Admark that he is 
most happy with the reception 
given to PR RADS. "Our inter¬ 
agency penetration already 
equals that of the similar 
Australian publication," he 
said. — Grev Wlggs 

RNZ walks off 
with Clio 

NOT for the first time, Radio 
New Zealand has won recogni¬ 
tion in the international Clio 
Awards. 

A 30 sccond commercial for 
NZ National Walkways won 
certificates in both the creative 
excellence category and special 
travel mu! recreation class. 

The commercial was a jingle 
with a lyric written by Tony 


Oagleton set to library music, 
voiced by Lance Cedes and 
with the technical operation in 
the hands of David Lindsay — 
nil RNZ staffers. 

“It was a marvellous shot in 
the arm for the firm," an elated 
CilgLcton told Admark. 

The Clio Awards, this year 
celebrated in Amsterdam, is a 
truly international competition 
and the 1981 entries, received 
from >f0 countries, numbered 
11,000 — Grev Wlggs. 

Publishing 

takeover 

AFTER thirty years in the 
publishing field, Crunwcll 
Publishing Company has been 
taken over by the multi- 
ttutionai IMS [nternuttonnl In¬ 
corporated. 

Cm ivwe 1 Is, established in 


1950 and Riddells, an 
associated company in Aus- 
ira'ia established in 1968, woe 
both founded by R G Riddell 
who has now retired. 

Crariwell built a unique posi¬ 
tion for itself in the materials 
catalogue field, catering fur a 
variety of industries. 

The new owners will con¬ 
tinue to produce the Craiutdf'i 
Building Supplivs Caialvgue, 
NZ Export Vftir Book, NZ Pur- 
iliming Voir Book, ,VZ Fishing 
and Marine Catalogue, NZ 
Commercial Growers and 
Gardening Supplies Catalogue, 
NZ Packaging Year Book, NZ 
Catalogue of Educational Sup¬ 
plies, also the monthly publica¬ 
tion DBA Ml and the bi¬ 
monthly Gowrnincni Eguip- 
me/it Notes. 

The new general manager, 
David Redda way, will succeed 
Gralia me ’I'ait who has also 
retired. — Grev Wlggs. 


Announcing 

Electronic Filing from Kodak. 


In an ago of cvit- increasing iufonnalion, 

Kodak presents a way to find facts fast: 
the Khdak IMT-150 microimage terminal. 

Computers are best used h» 
store and provide summary data. 

But sometimes you need the entire 
original document. Begin* ). < ;'.V' 

ning with only a fragment 
of data such as a date or 
invoice number, the IMT-150 
terminal quickly provides 
you with an image of the gen¬ 
uine article—the sales slip, 
bill of lading, invoice, or 
whatever you need. 

The document you see 
displayed on the screen is 
stored somewhere in the mid¬ 
dle of 14,000 other micro¬ 
filmed documents. Yet an 
operator can cal! up this specific 
document on the viewing screen 
of an IMT-150 terminal in less than 
9 seconds. And a dry paper print is 
available at the touch of a button 
again in a matter of seconds. 

Your mini or mainframe com 
puter knows the proper microfilm car 
tridge to select; the IMT-150 termi¬ 
nal’s own computer "knows” exactly 
where to go within the cartridge to 
find the document you are looking for. 

Kodak offers a whole family of 
electronic filing equipment. From microfilmers 
to microfilm reader-printers to dry COM laser 
printers—many with their own built-in 
intelligence and more sophisticated 
electronics. 

Electronic filing is an Integral part of 
the modern automated office; look Into it 



The Sales Manager, Business Systems Moiketi 
KODAK New Zeeland Limited, P.O. Box 21‘ 
Auckland. Phone 778-950 


Division, 


13 t want nr be able tu flnd.f>u 
iho d ciHrteni 1 need in my nlfkc. 
Plrwe «rrid yi«r bmchure nn 
Electronic Filin* from Kuduk. 


Cl Belief >ei. have » KinlAiep 
resent alive call lu ana nge a free 
(nfiirniatii'n pbiwWrig survey t>( . 
my office. 


the modern automated office; look 
by completing the coupon at right. 
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Court decision topples Crown, as well as clock towa Type A — endangered species of the business world 


believe a High Court decision, 
declaring construction of 
Nelson’s new chief post office 
unlawful, could have wide and 
long-term implications for 
future Government buildings 
in relation to the district 
schemes of local bodies. 

The decision by Mr justice 
Quilliam that the building is il¬ 
legal, because it does not con¬ 
form to the operative district 
scheme for Nelson in terms of 
height or parking require¬ 
ments, came three years after a 
campaign was started to get the 
Tost Office to reduce its size 
during the planning stages. 

But, ironically, it has come at 
j time when the top floor of the 
seven-storey building is already 
half built. 

The main objections to the 
budding in Nelson were based 
on aesthetic considerations. It 
was thought to be dispropor¬ 
tionately large for a city of 
predominantly low-rise build¬ 
ings, and objectors pointed to 
the obtrusiveness of (he city's 
ocher large building, the 
Rutherford Hotel, with its 
Large “DB” sign looking from 
some angles as though it sits on 
top of Nelson Cathedral. 

But apart from considera¬ 
tions of aesthetics, there were 
objections to the size of the 
chief post office building from 
the city*5 business community, 
which complained that it would 
overload the city with office ac¬ 
commodation. 

There is already a surplus of 
first-floor office accommoda¬ 
tion above central city shops in 
Nelson, and the Chamber of 
Commerce has successfully 
campaigned to have rhe twe¬ 
st orcy minimum development 
for new buildings in Trafalgar 
Street dropped from the draft 
district scheme at the present 
review. 

Three of the floors of the 
new post office building are 


own requirements, and though 
they will be let out to other 
Government departments, the 
business people say this will 
mean drawing the departments 
out of their present accom¬ 
modation in privately owned 
buildings when there is no one 
to replace them. 

There may even be some 
resistance to the post office ac¬ 
commodation from the very 
departments expected to use it. 
One of them is Inland 
Revenue, which is in cramped, 
mainly first-floor quarters in an 
old Halifax Street building at 
present. 

Since the introduction of na¬ 
tional superannuation, elderly 
and often physically handicap¬ 
ped people who have never 
previously paid tax have be¬ 
come regular visitors to the 
department, and it sees the 
need for street-level offices to 
cater for them. 

In Nelson, the department 
has managed to acquire some 
ground-floor space in its ex¬ 
isting building to meet this 
need, but it could be expected 
to lose this advantage if it 
shifted into the new post office 
building. 

The Nelson Institute, 
through its urban studies 
group, campaigned strongly for 
the size of the post office to be 
reduced, both as a matter of 
townscapc and because of its 
likely effect on office accom¬ 
modation, and it forwarded a 
petition of 2000 signatures to 
the then Postmaster-General, 
Ben Couch, in 1979, calling for 
the building's size to be reduc¬ 
ed. 

But it was left to the 
Auckland-based Environmental 
Defence Society to take the case 
to court, and they based the 
writ they lodged against the 
Post Office and the Ministry of 
Works in February 1979 on the 
question of non-conformity 
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SAVE -jgfl 

25 % 

SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 

When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a year — 
on New Zealand politics, business, the 
money market, overseas trade, unions, 
transport and a score of other fields. The 
award-winning team of NBR journalists and 
correspondents — with their probing 
investigative features and first-with-thc-news 
enterprise — have made National Business 
Review the liveliest, most-talked-about and 
most authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. News¬ 
stand price for National Business Review 
($48.00) and companion publication NBR 
Outlook (the iwice-ycarly special devoted to 
detailed analysis of important national issues) 
is $53.00. Subscribe now for just $40.00 — 
and save 25 per cent. 

National Business Review/NBR 
Outlook cover price $53.00 
subscription price $40.00. 

To take advantage of the NBR 
subscription offer, simply HU in the 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this Issue. 
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Mr Justice Quilliam 
ling decision. 


unsett- 


with the operative district 
scheme. 

When the matter finally came 
to a hearing last month, the 
lawyer for the EDS, Tony 
Doogue, successfully argued 


have gone ahead without ap¬ 
proval from the city council 
through the statutory specified 
departure procedure for non¬ 
conforming buildings. 

Although the Town and 
Country Planning Act in not 
generally binding nil the 
Crown, there is one section 
which says non-con form Lug 
public works should not be 
commenced until either the 
public work has been des¬ 
ignated as such in the district 
scheme or authority lias been 
obtained under the terms of the 
Act. 

Although the Govermnem 
owned the chief post office site 
in Nelson, it carries a commer¬ 
cial C, not a public works zon¬ 
ing, and Doogue argued that it 
was consequently obliged to 
conform to the district scheme. 

He said it did not do so 
because although its purpose as 


use in ilu- zone, it did not com¬ 
ply with the ordinances tor the 
/one in terms of height or off- 
street parking icqmreiuents. 

The Crown said that any 
departure from the code ol oi- 
ditiiinces ilieiely had ihe ellect 
of making the building a mndi- 
lional use (nr the zone under 
I he scheme, and it was agreed 
(liar if this were so, the section 
prohibiting sMUslnictum would 
not apply to the Crown. 

Hut Mi Justice Qiiillium ac¬ 
cepted I longue’s uinlcniinn 
dial a conditional nse which 
si ill did not conform with the 
ordinance requirements must 
he treated as a specified depar¬ 
ture. 

This is something which can 
only be granted after a public- 
hearing at which in teres led par¬ 
ties have been given a chance lo 
object. 

However, despite the judg- 


r Justice Qufllifc. 
seems most unlikely tml 
Government would ih,! 
top floors of the btriUam 
demolished - though fe 
Minister Bill Young t* 
ordered a temporary hah oat 
us-yet-uncompleted clock®* 
which is to rise above ihtit 
body of file building. 

He has announced hisim. 
lion as soon as possible tofc* 
tile site designated for p& 
works to take it ouisidiii 
disirict scheme requiemc 
and he says the Crown sriDr 
peal against the High Cc; 
ruling. 

Nelson seems to be sod 
with its seven-storey poaa 
lice. Bui the Environnri 
Defence Society believesilui 
least the case will have halt 
effect of making the Cm: 
little less cavalier in iuir. 
mem of district scheme: 
future. 


by Belinda Gillespie 

IF you believe that business 
matters more than you or your 
family, if you can’t relax and 
forget the job when you’re sup¬ 
posed to, if prestige and money 
mean more than people — you 
arc a victim of business. 

More than likely, you have a 
Type A behaviour pattern. 
Which means, according to the 
New Zealand Heart Founda¬ 
tion, you have “enhanced per- 
sonolity traits of ag¬ 
gressiveness, ambitiousness 
and competitive drive, are work 
orientated with preoccupation 
with deadlines and exhibit im¬ 
patience and a strong sense of 
time urgency". 

“Type As", both men and 
women, have higher blood 
cholesterol, higher blood 
pressure as well as lulling imn 
the “cimmury-prutie buhavimir 
pattern" which distinguishes 
them from "Type B". 


“Bs”, along with their better 
hearts, arc placid, have easy¬ 
going personalities, and are 
unruffled by inner drives and 
ambitions. 

John Spicer, a New Zealand 
psychologist, was backed by 
the Heart Foundation in his 
studies of Type A incidence 
and effects among Auckland 
men. 

“The Type A behaviour pat¬ 
tern is clearly in New 
Zealand," said Spicer, whose 
work has been published both 
here and overseas. 

His results showed that the 
Type A personality has about 
the same prevalence here as in 
the United States. 

Type A behaviour, “the ag¬ 
gression and the running 
around”, however, is not quite 
as cmiinon here. 

Spicer imnuiored extremes of 
Type A and Type K both at 
laime mu! at work to lind tun 


more about the relationship 
between ihe personality type 
and heart disease. 

Under stress, the Type A 
heart reacted more violently 
and peaked at a higher level 
than Type B. 

"The heart of a Type A man 
lakes mure of a battering and 
reacts more violently to stress,” 
Spicer told NHR. "The results 
were confirmed by laboratory 
work under carefully defined 
conditions.” 

Typical “As" (according to 
M Friedman and R Roscnman, 
authors of Type el Behaviour 
and Your Heart ) must have the 
last word in conversations and 
always move, walk and eat fast. 
They often emphasise words 
unnecessarily and are fond of 
lolling others m "get on with 
it". 

They can’t stand waiting aim 
lev I guilty if they’re doing only 
mie tiling at a lime — w they 


doodle, pace around or excuse 
themselves for photic calls 
while they’re talking to you. 

"Type As” are keen on talk¬ 
ing about themselves and shift 
the conversation accordingly. 
They feel guilty about relaxing 
and find it impossible to enjoy 
natural beauty for its own sake 
because they always have other 
tilings on their minds. 

Schedules and calendars rule 
their lives, with no time allow¬ 
ed for things to go wrong. With 
clenched fists, nervous laughs, 
tight bodies “Type As” feci 
bound to challenge each other 
when they meet. 

Most men under 60 who suf¬ 
fer heart attacks have “Type 
A” characteristics, some 
writers claim. Wayne I) Dyer 
{I’ullim; Your Own Siring <, 
Avon, I97 l 0 sees it sis pari of a 
w i>k -1 syndrome, w 1i e r c 
businessmen are victims »>l the 
instil mil ms they work lor, 



We wank you to have the best 



slaves io excessive loyalty, who 
treat company policy' like the 
law of the land. 

To gel rid of the belief that 
ihe job takes rop priority, Dyer 
tells “Type As" to slow down 
on walking, talking and 
deadlines — learn to enjoy life a 
moment at a time. 

Business, he points nut, owes 
nobody any personal rewards. 

A business is there to make a 
profit and perpetuate itself by 
paying the people who have 
taken the risk, of financing it, or 
who have manufactured the 
products and delivered the ser¬ 
vices. 

People who want rewards 
(other than financial) for loyally 
and long service should forget 
it. “The institution will at¬ 
tempt to deal with you in as 
utilitarian a fashion as possible, 
fi will pay for y»»nr services un¬ 
til you can iiu longer deliver the 
services u needs, and then you 
will be dismissed in as inexpen¬ 
sive ;t manner as possible." 

This is no sum view «»l 
business, bill simply a dev. rip- 
lion oi ihe way things are, a.- 
|cording to Dyer. When you 
,sign oil with the emupanv, tins 
is the implied auiecinom. 

|-veil if it has mkIi things .is 
pension plans, profit-sharing, 
'mu-lime prui'r.uiiiiii-s, "i anv 
nilici devices designed to hold 
hi in employees, ihe km re¬ 
mains i hat when U doesn't need 
von anv more yon will 1"-* 
replaced, and every ■•Itorr will 
be made n« tfe» nd of you a 
he.iplv a- I'ox-.tHe 

Pc ill net id l-'i ili.il »'"ld 
,,t-1, y..u eel .liter a iib/iUl.e -'l 
I devotion beyond die v all ol du¬ 
ty — you did your job and got 
paid for your services, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the contract. 

Devotion beyond these re¬ 
quirements — sacrificing per¬ 
sonal goals and family life for 
ihe company — arc victimisa¬ 
tion, in Dyer's view — 
"because institutions do 
nothing but continue on, 
whether you kill yourself lor 
them or simply see them as 
ways for you to make your liv¬ 
ing-” ... 

People given to setr- 
destruciive. Type A behaviour, 
according to Dyer, get into n 
through choosing to be victims 
- “by misplacing loyalities on 
to institutions and by valuing 


The world’a meat revolutions. - video recording ByBtem 

-it doubles f Paying time! 


Now the worry of selecting the right home video 
recorder Is over. Philips-the world’s recognised leaders In 
home entertainment technology move further ahead with a 
unique video recording system. 

The Philips Video 2000 System. 

It can double your home video enjoyment because It actually 
doubles the playing time and halves the cost of video tapes. 

It unravels the mystery of video to provide the simplest yet 
the most advanced home entertainment system. 

Philips Video 2000 System allows you to automatically 
record up to 5 TV programmes over a IS day period, watch 
one programme while you record the other channel, record 
the programme you are watching, watch your own home 
made movies or pre-recorded programmes. 

And of course only Philips Video 2000 System promises 
world famous 'Philips Natural Colour and Sound Quality’. 

. And that's because at Philips wa want 
you to have the very beat. The unique Philips 
Video 2000 home entertainment system 
doubles your enjoyment by doubling 
the playing time. 

PHILIPS VIDEO 2000 SYStEM - 
It starts where the rest leave off. 



approximately 2cm/8ec. The Video 
2000 System has a linear tape 
speed ol 2.44cm/sec, ensuring 
that frequency response is of a 
very high quality. Dynamic 
Noise Suppression (DJ4.S.) 
operates during bolh 
reoordlng and playback 
modes giving the best 
sound quality of any 
home video 
recording Bystem. 



UNIQUE FLIP-OVER CAS#*\, 
Up to 8 hours playing 
This Is an exclusive 
-the flip-over video 

the compactaudlocasMMinwj. 

Philips, this new video 
only half the tape widthPJfJLj 
you have twice the 
the cost, with absolutely'"Jjfi. 
quality. There’s a rang® 01 , ^ 

dassettes. 2 x 1 hours, 

2x3 hours and 2lx 4 hgjJjjJll 
system can matoli the do^uift . 
value of Philips vldeo ^P 

Philips 8 hour oassetteco^,. . , 

nour of recording- 


per— — 

The result 'l 088 ,^* . 

storage space, ess^ on |y djgM,which accurately controls the 

duat ahd fl n $Kr positioning of the recording/playback 
°n the tape, lo ensure a 

protection shutte . £■ constant and natural picture, even 

tapes are exchanged between 

recordings, you machines using this new Philips system. 

you other ^g advanta^^^illi&bNIQUE 80UND QUALITY: Sound # ‘ 

SkwswsiSKSsP’ sass@»z3~s* 

This Is an eleotronlp : ^-K' 


UNIQUE GO-TO: FlndB what you want, 
when you want IL No more searching 
back and forth for the start m a 

particular recording somewhere on 

the tape". Just use tha QO-TObutlon 
and the System 2000 will find ihe 
exact point you require 


simple TO USE: Thanks to this Philips 
micro-processor control. Using your 
2000 System video recorder le simple 
and straightforward. When you have to 
carry out such operations as entering - . 


micro-processor takes you through 
each of the operations step by step 
and confirms that you have made the 
Instructions which you had Intended, 

See for yourself how simple, versatile 
and naturally superior a 
philips Video 2000 
System really Is. Visit 
a Philips retailer. 

Because where 
home entertain¬ 
ment Is ooncer 
ned you really 
do deserve 

the besll , f This infra-red 

remote control 
unrt operates 
your Video 2000 
System from up to 
12 metres away. AH . 
main commands ptus , 
channel teleoiioo and '' 
00-70 are Includedl 

Philips NEW Cotour 

HORIZON 



things and money over 
people." 

The following six categories 
are the kinds of behaviour that 
may be lethal if von practice 
them as a regular pan of your 
life - . 

• Intense striving — pushing 
yourself, wanting more, never 
feeling satisfied with the pres¬ 
ent ; 

• Competitiveness — always 
judging your own worth un 
your performance in com¬ 
parison with others; 

• Deadline urgency — the 
clock and the calendar rule 
your life. Those self-imposed 
deadlines turn yon into a twii- 
ching wreck as they approach 
and the job still isn't done. 

• Impatience — you're always 
urging otliers and yourself to 
speed lip. You’re driven wild 
by truffle jams, *dov mlki-is, 
uniuly children and “nielli- 
aeui" colleagues. 

• Abrupt speech and gesiuri:*. 
as well .is wanting mhers t>» 

speed up theii speech, vm're a 
Ij-.i talker yourself. 

• Excessive drive .iiul <»vvr- 
com mu mem to the job — you 
pl.u.e more emphasis on tasks, 
jobs, things and dollar* than on 
imiii in relationships. 

I n U-.U Type A beh.r. unit 
-.iii,| -.tup being i li'-e 'he 

... Dv-r. UiVC-IloO 

in-Iilit" .lullin lov.div .. 

I lie t ■•lllp.lt IV I" vl! .'U’i l.lllllfi 
lii-.e vours'it ui-’ii- nil.-. 

pil’ .l. \ .lllll ll.ill.liv. 

I* - t'o.i 11 .ue o.nunii levs, he 
Mlg-esi pidi’el - . let use '»* v." 
.m, iheiii - ’>r it y-i l'i'i 
di-ne and do:-.‘i ...y .muluw - 
cic.LU'.cl) eliminate these "lit¬ 
tle nuisances" from your life. 

Du without your watch and 
diary occasionally and just fora 
Jayeat, sleep and talk when 
yoii feel like it, not when you 
are supposed to. 

Take a relaxed, non-com- 
petitive attitude to as many ac¬ 
tivities as possible. 

Don’t be seduced by the 
“props of power" — titles, 
promotions and bigger desks — 
symbols of worth which arc 
meaningless in comparison 
with an inner conviction of 
your own worth. 

Finally, tell yourself that 
you’re never going to retire. 
That way, you’ll leave your job 
still productive and useful 


WET WEATHER 

GOLF 
EAR 

WATERPROOF OVERJACKET 
AND TROUSERS $33.00 

Fmjd your tuft./anaa*J«Vv« 
Ptur PicOuca «l wMOwga" G** 
koep you ux* dry *'“*** ,tH 00u,w °* 5 
soa»n 

Oango np-sbp nylon wtii net loa*. owl l * 
hlghiy vstfe , 

A-ittMe h *air gwows «« w teihe 
you mngng inom - XOS OS M. S 
| AJ noonmn M D'OSOc a/*** «xl 
wadSavli. end uwitfs a wxM» « 
mei«*tf frort MPwnPittfcctSiirnluay 
guarartoed 

m Send $35.00 with the coupon 
(aBWB , v J9twtawlo 
P.O. BOX 42-062, AUCKLAND. 




ntaErtr 
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Please rush me my 
' wat weather goH 
gear, she--- 


P.O. BOX 42-062, 
AUCKLAND. 
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"This is the highest sum ever 
added to our policyholders 7 cover 

The bonus allotment this year amounts to at 
least $33 in additional cover per $1,000 insured plus 
past bonuses on all current Whole Life policies. In 
addition, for the first time we are paying a special 
additional bonus of 15% of the total bonuses on any 
policy if it matures or becomes a claim during the 
next twelve months, from 1 July 1981. 

There are several reasons for this outstanding 
performance. 

All our investment funds are professionally 
invested to maximise yield within acceptable risk 
levels. Our capable and expert fund management 
team carefully research market trends for the 
highest possible return. 

All Government Life funds are invested in 
New Zealand. No money goes overseas. Farming, 
energy, tourism, housing finance for policyholders 
and all matters relating to a "better New Zealand" 
are given special consideration in our investment 
strategy. 

Government Life is the only fully mutual life 
insurance office owned by the people of New 
Zealand. Our policyholders are our only 
"shareholders . All profits are returned each year in 
the form of this additional bonus cover. 

The Old Auckland Custom House. As well as 
having a sound investment Government Life is 
pleased not only to he aide to preserve pari of our 
heritage hut also to foster arts and culture in 
New Zealand. 
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■ :,v- Elites 

Financial Results for_ 

year ending 31 December 1980 


GROSS INCOME 

Premiums 

Investments 

TOTAL 


1980 

$m 

56.4 

55.8 


EXPENDITURE 

Policy Claims 
Taxes 

Administration 


112.2 TOTAL 


Our Funds are invested in: 


Properties 

Loans on Mortgage, etc. 
Government and Local Body Loans 
Company Shares and Debentures 
Net Current Assets 


Total funds 


* The highest ever bonus 
distribution 

allotted to Government Life 
Policyholders" 


E 



We've changed more than 
our symbol at Government Life 

Our symbol and corporate 
indentity programme exemplifies 
our commitment to our policyholders. 

We're building on the foundation of a 
iroud history and heritage and 
poking ahead to change with the 
times. 

We are constantly seeking new 
and better ways to serve New Zealander? 
and their needs — with progressive ideas, sound 
management and innovative products. 

Government Life has a dynamic 
new marketing direction 
and innovative management. 

As part of our new marketing approach, we ve 
recently conducted extensive research throughout 
New Zealand to determine current consumer needs 

and attitudes. , 

The results of this research will lead to some 
dynamic new products designed to meet the 
changing lifestyle and needs of New Zealanders. 
The changes we're making at Government Life will 
no doubt nave a profouna effect on the entire 
insurance industry in this country. 



f’it i'iI. 

CiMiinihMi'Hrt i>| In'ivi iiMiml Life 


Long term strategy is an essential aspect of out 
overall marketing strategy and growth plans. In 
addition to our marketing team and Executive 
Committee, we also have the benefit of a unique 
Advisory Board. This Board is comprised of 
business and industry leaders throughout the 
country, who assist in monitoring the changing 
economic climate and help us in our future planning 

and direction. , 

Government Life is also in the process of 
recruiting additional professional individuals to join 
our team of representatives. Our new training 
program is intense, challenging and produces 
impressive results — our representatives are highly 
qualified to give the best possible service to our 
policyholders. 

This year is only the beginning 

Our outstanding financial results and 

accomplishments during the past year prove that 
Government Life is on the move. And we 11 
continue to keep looking ahead — with sou ™ 
manaeement, progressive ideas, and a commitment 
to meet real consumer needs in a challenging world. 

This year is just the beginning of the new 
Government Life. 


5?.4‘ 1 


.• .11;' 







Hutton Peacock, Commissioner 


Government Life's Advisory Board is made up of industry leaders from 
around the country. 


MACK AY KING'CLISflB 
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Unionism’s past seen as a portent for its present 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

TRADE unionism is increas¬ 
ingly regarded as a social afflic¬ 
tion inhibiting economic 
growth in New Zealand and 
restricting the individual 
freedom of employees rather 
than advancing iheir material 
prosperity. 

So it is appropriate that a 
popular, pictorial history of the 
union movement should be 
published (Methuen, $24.95) 
to help readers achieve a 
perspective of how unionism 
has arrived at the condition of 
here and now. 

Toil and Trouble — subtitled 
‘The Struggle For a Better 
Life In New Zealand” — has 
been put together by two pro¬ 
fessional librarians — Bert 
Roth, librarian at the Universi¬ 
ty of Auckland, and Janny 
Hammond, formerly in charge 
of the Dan Long Memorial 


Library, the first in the country 
to be devoted to trade union 
material. Roth is widely ac¬ 
cepted as the country’s leading 
trade union historian. 

Toil and Trouble surmounts 
the usual failing of books of this 
type in which the text is com¬ 
pletely subordinate to the pic¬ 
tures and often irrelevant to 
them. 

Roth and Hammond have 
managed to milestone their way 
through trade union history 
with a succinct text on an issue 
of the day surrounded by perti¬ 
nent historical pictures. 

This means that issue by 
issue the reader can plot his 
way through history from the 
first insistence on an eight-hour 
working day (at Petone in 1840) 
to the arrest of the pickcters at 
Auckland International Airport 
earlier this year. 

The coverage is fairly com¬ 
plete, if necessarily superficial, 


and any interested businessman 
can absorb in a few hours a fair¬ 
ly sound understanding of what 
part unionism has played in the 
formulation of contemporary 
social conditions and industrial 
relations. 

That understanding — that 
unionism’s contribution has 
been historically valuable to 
New Zealand society — will 
perhaps not lead a reader to an 
empathy with union style today 
but it will convince an open 
mind that unionism can be 
adapted to constructive and 
productive ends. 

The first recorded wage 
dispute was in 1621 when, ac¬ 
cording to a missionary from 
the Bay oflslands, "The native 
sawyers immediately struck 
work, and demand payment for 
their labour in money, as was 
the case in England, or else in 
gunpowder.” 

Bui from then on it was one 


Pommie stirrer after another 
who fought for better working 
conditions. Samuel Duncan 
Parnell refused to work as a 
carpenter on arrival in Petone 
in 1840 unless it was for full 
pay over only eight hours a 
day. 

He won his case but the same 
issue was fought in various 
parts of New Zealand over 
many years until it became en¬ 
shrined in law. 

The first unionism boom was 
at the end of the 1880s. 
Membership rose from 3000 


members in 1888 to more than 
40,000 by the middle of 1890. 
It slumped again after the 
maritime strike was broken in 
the following year. 

The vituperation and bit¬ 
terness of the great depression 
of the 1930s is faithfully 
recorded, including the now 
little-remembered hunger 
march that started from 
Gisborne and ended in Well¬ 
ington. 

There is a look too at the 
catastrophic 1951 waterfront 


strike which has been respond 
ble for some industrial prob¬ 
lems in this country even to¬ 
day. 

The great contribution of* 
hook like this is the flavour it 
can give to history for fo 
casual reader who will never 
wnde through a profound tome. 

1 hope Toil and Trouble ii 
widely read by unionists and 
employers because if it points 
up one thing it is that intran¬ 
sigence by one side or the other 
on any issue is the one thing 
that ensures they all lose. 


Government administration 

Facom lands NZPO computer order 


by Stephen Bell 

JAPANESE-based computer 
company Facom has landed a 


“fine art is the finest 
of all investments” 


PAUL GUTTY 




Post Office order for one of its 
l M’ series IBM look-alike 
machines. 

The processor will be sited at 
Palmerston North, and will be 
used for toll-call billing, hand¬ 
ling an expansion in volume of 
a task until now processed on 
1CL System/4 machines in 
Wellington. 

There is no immediate plan 
to replace or expand the ICL 
machines, which also operate 
the savings bank network and 
play a pan in the collation of 
the electoral rolls. 

But ICL must nevertheless 
be feeling the wind of the 
Facom purchase, particularly 
with the loss of Tasman Pulp 
and Paper fresh in iis minds. 


The Post Office will give no I 
information on the machine 
yet, other lhan the bare confir¬ 
mation that the order has bees 
placed wiih "a Japanese com¬ 
pany". Facom is also rill 
declining comment at present. 

The roll billing computers 
process information from 
"tickets" issued by automatic 
monitoring equipment at the 
exchanges. Co-incidcmally, the 
Post Office has also placed an 
order for such monitoring 
equipment in Palmerston 
North, with another Japanese 
supplier, the Nippon Electric 
Company. 

But NEC is an esiablished 
supplier of such hardware to 
the Post Office. 
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Gatherers , Pukcteraki. 
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That may have been alright for Paul Getty but 
where do you buy fine art in New Zealand? 
You could try the occasional art auction, but 
you 1! need expert assistance. How do you 
find mi art expert whose not the auctioneer. 
You may consult an academic, but he won’t 
know much about money. 


Or you could visit the International Art 
Centre. The only gallery in New 
Zealand to carry a permanent collection 
of early and rare appreciating art. 

We know about art — and — we use our 
own motley. Over 1,000 art investors 
are our references. 
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Theone 
essential buy for 
people In leasing. 
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The World Leasing 
Yearbook, the only 
reference guide of its 
kind, brings the multi- 
billion world of leasing 
right onto your desk for 
the first time in New 
Zealand. 

The brand new, 1981 
edition of the World 
Leasing Yearbook is an 
invaluable worldwide 
guide to finding finance for 
capital plant and equipment on acceptable terms. In 
its 288 pages, the World Leasing Yearbook provides 
editorial information on leasing in 31 countries, with 
classified business names and addresses from a fur¬ 
ther 22 countries. 

The World Leasing Yearbook’s country by country 
survey contains information on local leasing practice 
and statistics, law and taxation affecting leasing, ac¬ 
counting for leases, and structure of the local leasing 
industry. Alongside this information are lists oi 

names and addresses of - 

national associations UJI^Df H 

and companies pro- V! * 
viding leasing services. LEAS I NO 

The world of leasing YEARBOOK 

at your fingertips *-- 


A./CKl -'.NO PHONO 010 


The Fourth Estate Group. P.O. Box 9344, Wellington •. 

I Please lick where appropriate) 

□ I/We wish to order.copy/ies of the Wbrld Leasing. \- 

Yearbook ($40,00 per copy, freight free ) : 

□ l/Wa enclose S.. . . ! ; 

□ Please charge the credit card indicated below. . 

Diners Club Card No.’ mnnnn rnm nnnDDO‘ 
American Express Card No. rnrn anrTrrinMirmDO 
Visa Card No. axOBDODBODOMIIP ; 

Bankcard No. fXir~TTPnMnnn^ 

Name.... ..’.■ ; •. .- rr ^—- 

Address............ w .._ L .. _ 
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Sporting superstars sell themselves, by mail order 


by Allan Parker 

GOD, Queen (Di?) and Coun¬ 
try are, for most of us, em¬ 
bodied in our national sporting 
heroes. 

We demand nothing less than 
Winged Victory each time our 
national sporting represen¬ 
tatives take to field, pitch, 
court, diamond, and pool. 

Little matter their personal 
sacrifice; they are, after all, an 
extension of our own fragile 
egos. Their self-gratification 
and our adulation are rewards 
enough. 

Of course, the Borgs and the 
Palmers of the international 
sporting arena play by different 
rules. 

Athletes good enough to ' 
reach professional status make 
iarms of their playing years; 
for a few, millionaire status is 
the ultimate goal. 

But in New Zealand’s rigid 
amateur world, in which the 
game and the fame arc claimed 
lo be riches enough for any 
athlete, the high stakes of pro¬ 
fessional sporting superstar- 
dom are even rarer. 

When agei ng limbs and 
stamina begin lo dominate 
heart, most of our top athletes 
return to the quid obscurity 
they knew before their rise in 
their chosen sport. 

Hut. as the professionals 
show, su persta rdotn is a highly 
marketable commodity — sell¬ 
ing tlte personality is common 
practice abroad, where Bjorn 
Borg can sell his head to a 
sweatband manufacturer for 
thousands of dollars. 

Yet it remains a curious 
phenomenon of New Zealand 
life that our top sportsmen 
must remain humble in retire¬ 
ment as well as during the play¬ 
ing years at the top — the glory, 
we insist, should be enough for 
you. 

The pressures of society are 
pervasive, persuasive and, for 
the most part, subtle. But they 
can be blunt; old-echelon ad¬ 
ministrators, former players 
who never had the vast televi¬ 
sion audiences who create to¬ 
day's superstars, remain rigid 
that, sorry old boy, the game’s 
the only thing. 

The debacle over memoir¬ 
publishing by New Zealand 
and other international players 
illustrate the difficulties these 
players can face. 

But, as Wellington cricker 
captain (and selector) John 
Morrision asks: “Why 
shouldn’t sportsmen do it 
themselves, sell the personality 
thing?" 

His answer: Why not? 

Proving the point, Morrison 
and former All Black captain 
Andy Leslie have joined 
business forces in a marketing 
venture that could well prove a 
trend-setter for other top 
athletes. 

Both are already in business. 
Leslie works with another 
former All Black great Bob 
Scott, in a menswear shop in 
Petone. Morrison, after some 
years as a full-time director of 
the New Zealand Cricket Foun¬ 
dation and, more latterly, as 
Cook Wines representative in 
Wellington, has been 
associated with Rusco Sports- 
world Ltd, a venture between 
himself and travel company 
Russell and Somers. 

The resulting Andy Leslie 
Rugby Post i s a joint mail order 
Promotion to sell a range of 
sports clothing and uniforms 
tor New Zealand athleteB, be 
they national representatives or 
'-year-old club rugby players. 

Through Morrison’s travel 
!* n k, the partners also hope to 
hfcome involved in arranging 
the travel for the increasing 
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Smllas all round as Leslia (second from left) scores a marketing coup with a little help tram All Black Irinnds Hewson. Wilson and 
Fraser. 


number of sporting club 
members who combine an 
overseas sports tour with sight¬ 
seeing. 

In the last fortnight, several 
thousand four-colour brochures 
promoting the Rugby Post 
have been mailed to clubs and 
associations throughout New 
Zealand. With no national set¬ 
up, mail order became the ob¬ 
vious solution. 

But, as Morrison notes, the 
promotion and material had to 
be different to mark it out front 
the plethora of unsolicited mail 
that goes through the postal 
system. Their solution was 
simple — "sell ourselves." 

With a little important help 
from close friends and current 
All Blacks Slu Wilson, Rernie 
Fraser and Alan Hcwson, 
Leslie and Morrison and the 
three rugby stars model the 
clothing range in the brochure I 
ihc-msehes. 

The cover is □ dramatic ac¬ 
tion shot of Wilson in lull cry 
against an Australian team. 

Says Morrison: "With that 
cover, we believe every person 
interested in sports — not just 
rugby players — will pick it up 
and look inside." Where the 
reader will see Leslie, Mor¬ 
rison, Fraser, Wilson and 
Hewson, among others, smil¬ 
ing warmly in the sports 
clothing range of products. 

The personality side of the 
marketing thus becomes its ma¬ 
jor role selling point, given an 
air of authority by its use of 
current All Blacks. 

It should be noted that the 
three — Wilson, Fraser and 
Hewson — will not be paid for 
their modelling debuts. They 
offered their services as friends 
— handy friends indeed! 

The All Blacks’ relationship 
with the business partners 
raises another important pan of 
the promotion; the personal 
contacts players at the top build 
up throughout the country and 
even abroad during their years 
as national or provincial 
representatives. 

"We've built up a hell ofa lot 
of contacts around the 
country,” says Morrison. 
"There’s probably not a town 
in New Zealand where 1 
couldn’t ring someone up for a 
beer.” 

Leslie agrees: “I can get on 
the blower and talk to anyone. 
New Zealand is also a relatively 
small place and personal con¬ 
tacts are wider." 

The two are quite convinced 
that the “personality thing” is 
vital to the success of their 
operation. They are equally 
convinced that they have every 
right to use their own fame 
gained as sporting represen¬ 
tatives to promote their 
business. 

"Sportsmen and women go 
without a hang of a lot to pur¬ 
sue their sport,” says Leslie. 
"You spend a lot of money; it’s 
not easy to see half your pay- 
packet go on trips each week.” 

, Also, when players attain 
representative status, their 
commitment is time. Morrison, 


for example, reckons he will 
have not one spare day without 
playing cricket, selecting or 
working during the coming Oc¬ 
tober - March cricket season. 

Bui, of course, his travelling 
and cnniaci with oilier players, 
administrators and fans will 
now give him an opportunity l" 


spread the Andy Leslie Rugby 
Post gospel 

Neither is cnmphiiniiig. Says 
Morrison: “I'm gelt ing 
nothing from it but 1 wouldn't 
complain. It’s a freedom of 
choice and it extends ymir 
hie." 

And Leslie: "I didn't I'eel 


deprived as a sportsman; I’d Jo 
it all again. But you've gut to 
make a living — you don’t gel 
inany prizes for spending 1*> 
years as an All Black aiul 
spending the rest uf your file 
queuing up at the vuip 
kitchen." 

1 .ike top sportsmen, suc¬ 


cessful businessmen must also 
perform. Both Leslie and Mor¬ 
rison recognise ibis and admit 
that although the personality 
aspect — the fame game — 
makes initial contact easier, 
they must per for til to cusmtner 
expectations. 

"If you’re happy wiih a per¬ 
son you’ll go back and buy 
your second cur from lmn. 
won’t you?” says Leslie. 

They also believe spniivmi i. 
have just as much ability i«> 
become successful in business. 
Possibly more so, argues Mor¬ 
rison, because "if you've 
shown the determination to get 
in the top in sport, then vot.V 
also shown von have the dm- 
and ability to run a business " 

Their campaign has«.crumb, 
been i sirelullv devisoil. Dunne 
winter months, the lortitei All 
Black skipper will act an limn- 
man aiul in the summer month', 
the cricketer will (ill that role. 
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from Hamilton Perry Industries Limited 

Have you stopped to look around your warehouse recently? Dooa wasted apace, time andI eljort Inthe Borage and 
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M&g&H Pallet Racking 
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THE MOST COMMON FORM OF PALLET STORAGE; EACH RACK 
HAS ITS OWN APPROACH GANGWAY GIVING FULL 
ACCESSIBILITY TO EVERY PALLET ... 

Whether the whole pallet Is required, orjuat one carton to fill an 
order, stock Is always right at hanA TOE HEIGHT Of THE RACKS 
IS LIMITED ONLY BY THE HEIGHT OF THE BUILDING AND THE 
TYPE OF HANDLING EQUIPMENT TO BE USED. Easy adjustment 
ol beam levels, frame heights and depths, make It simple to cope 
with changing stock volumes or packaging. 
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HIGH-DENSITY STORAGE AS ALREADYJHJPPUED BY II 1 

HAMILTON PERRY INDUSTRIES TO MANY LEADING. II 11 11 1 [ 

COOLSTOrS AND WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT NEW »»»--UJ 

Forirtmtrucka can place Ihe pallets righl where youwant them, . II 11 IItsI - H 

WHEN BL^^STAc’K’NQ’ErNOT'pOSa^BlXE^THE^PTHROUQH UNSUITABILITY^ 

OF THE LOAD OR WHERE DAMAGE TO THE PRODUCT COULD R ESULT. Ina *al 

are versatile?because like all KEYLOCK systems. Drive-In Racking offers Hip of. 

extensions, alterations or even complete re-locatjon If ai shilll_of 
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INTEN8lvE*u8E'oP^ACErti?OCT>fER Wnhf AUTOMATICBTOCKROTM'ION; 

ONLY TWO AISLES ARE NEEDED, ONE FOR FEED-IN, ONE: FORSELECTION ... 
Loaded oallatE move through the rack on glide wheel tracks, thereby completely 
simplifying the order picking function lor s lams mix of v0 ' u . m ® 
is nicked further sloe* feeds towards ihe picking face. Stock raplenlBlmienl la completed 
as'a wpaVai? opmKBi from ihe roar alalaTThe glidewheel tracks Incorporate a braking 
eyalem lo oonlrol the flow. «'.;«■.. »i ,r .. 

jt-BUILDINGS 

r^WHAT^OMES FIRST, THERACKOR^ . 

tHE BUILDING? — SOMETIMES ITS THE RACK:; 

\ - m evIdwweiMn Hill recently completed building (or 
.leading Auckland ' 
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AMP booklet explains insurance industry to 



by John Sloan 

A MAJOR insurance company 
has taken the initiative with a 
booklet that explains the in¬ 
dustry's operation to the 
public. 

The AMP Society’s Buyers' 
Guide ro Life Insurance comes at 
a time when public dissatisfac¬ 
tion with insurance is being 
realised within the industry 
itself. 

A recent article in the 
Australian Reinsurance Com¬ 
pany’s publication Ex periodica, 
lor instance, reported there was 
insufficient information about 
insurers, who were often 
criticised by rhe public. “There 
is a general Lack of knowledge 
of the in's and out's of in¬ 
surance. An analysis .. . reveal¬ 
ed in most cases basic short¬ 
comings in the way the in¬ 
surance concept, the overall 
economic significance, the 
various branches of insurance 
. . . were explained. In view of 
these facts, the insurance in¬ 
dustry’s efforts to inform the 
public should be increasingly 
concentrated on the field of 
education . . 

The country referred to was 
Germany, but the comments 
are uncannily applicable in 
New Zealand. 

The AMP's guide had its 
genesis in Australia where it 
was introduced to inform AMP 
policy-holders and the general 
public on the various types of 
insurance available with com¬ 
ments on the advantages and 
disadvantages of different types 
of covers. 

Don Paviour-Snuth, AMP’s 
sales manager for New 
Zealand, told NBR that the 
guide had received a tremen¬ 
dous response from the 
Australian public, which 
welcomed an objective explana¬ 
tion of life insurance for the 
man in the street. 

Naturally the public’s 
response to the AMP's guide 
was soon reflected in increased 
awareness of life insurance and 
a corresponding increase in 
sales. 

Paviour-Snuth conceded that 
the AMP’s initiative would also 
mean more sales for other life 
offices, but said “that always 
happens if the opposition have 
a good advertisement — the 
AMP also benefits.” (And since 
the AMP has such a large share 
of the market — some 25 to 30 
per cent — it also gets the lion’s 
share of any spin-off from the 
opposition’s advertisements.) 

But what's in this much laud¬ 
ed Buyers Guide to Life In¬ 
surance? 

• There’s a simple introduc¬ 
tion which stresses people need 
life insurance policies which fit 
their needs and which they can 
readily afford. 

• The basic protection of life 
assurance is emphasised, ie its 
paramount intention is to pro¬ 
tect people's lives rather than 
secure a top competitive in¬ 
terest rate. 

• The three main types of life 
insurance policies are explained 
in plain English — term in¬ 
surance, whole of life, and en¬ 
dowment insurance. Variations 
in the basic life policies arc also 
explained. 

• And in a section headed 
"Who Can I Believe?" AMP 
reminds people: “In a com¬ 
petitive situation you'wpuld ex¬ 
pect each life office to present 
its policy in the most 
favourable light. It is therefore 
important that, when com¬ 
parisons are made, you are sure 
that like is being compared, 
with like. In deriding whether 
policies are comparable, care 
should be exercised to ensure 


that they contain essentially the 
same benefits." 

• There is also a separate but 
similar guide for “Children’s 
Policies" which concentrates 
on topics such as “which is the 
best policy for my child . . . 
special features of children’s 
policies .. . income tax exemp¬ 
tions . . .” 

Paviour-Smith said that the 
initial response to the guide in 
New Zealand had been tremen¬ 
dous with requests from people 
flooding in. He also said the 


guide would be popular with 
schools for educational pur¬ 
poses. 

The AMP’s advice to those 
about to be seduced into 
cancelling their life insurance 
policy in favour of another one 
is, in a word, "Don't”. It 
recommends camion. 

• "It rarely makes sense to 
cancel a perfectly good basic 
life insurance policy which you 
may have started some years 
previously! At some time in the 
future you may be approached 


with a recommendation to 
cancel your policy in favour of 
a contract with another com¬ 
pany. You should be aware of 
this type of practice — a prac¬ 
tice known as "twisting". 
Because further initial expenses 
will be payable under the new 
policy, it is quite possible that 
the only person to gain will be 
the person encouraging you to 
cancel your policy. You could 
well be the loser. 

• “It does not often pay to buy 
“the cheapest" — in life in¬ 


surance policies or anything 
else of quality. 

• “The results of a ‘par¬ 
ticipating’ or 'with profits' 
policy will depend heavily 
upon the company's manage¬ 
ment skills, efficiency and in¬ 
vestment results over a long 
period of time. Projected 
results which are based upon 
the current year's bonus or 
dividend rates are not a firm 
guide to the likely performance 
in 10 or 20 or more years time. 
Predicting the future is a 


haphazard affair and we ^ 
sound a warning about son* 
forecasts - predictions of bk 
returns which, in practice, uS 
he difficult or impossible t0 
achieve. A sound ruleof thumb 
will often be ‘does the quo* 
lion look reasonable?’ Yoa 
should be particularly cauticuj 
about quotations involving» 
called terminal, final or capital 
appreciation bonuses and 
dividends — these could w| 
disappear with stock maria 
fluctuations. 



Insurance 


ALP hints at nationalising life offices 


THE investment policies of life 
offices in Australia would 
facilitate their nationalisation 
should the Australian Labour 
Party gain government at the 
next Federal elections, an ALP 
senator has suggested in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In a series of questions, the 
ALP may have foreshadowed 
significant and unwelcome 
changes to Legislation control¬ 
ling the Australian life in¬ 
surance industry in the event of 


a Labour government in Can¬ 
berra. 

The ALP spokesman, 
Senator Watson, said the life 
offices each day invested 
millions of dollars on securities 
listed on Australian stock ex¬ 
changes. He asked Treasurer 
John Howard if there was any 
way that a portion of these 
moneys could be redirected to 
overcome the country’s hous¬ 
ing construction problems, and 
to provide finance for small 
businesses. 


He further asked whether 
Mich a redirection would lend 
to ;i reduction in interest rates, 
thereby lessening pressures on 
the demand fur money. 

Since IQhl, life insurance 
companies in Australia have 
been legally obliged to invest 
funds in accordance with what 
is commonly known as the 
30-20 rule (to invest 1ft per cent 
of their funds in Government 
bonds, with 20 per cent in 
I-'cdcral Gover n in e u t 
securities). The major life of¬ 


fices mostly have been strongly 
opposed to this requirement, 
anil have campaigned vigorous¬ 
ly, albeit unsuccessfully, for its 
abolition. 

Apart from the 30-20 require¬ 
ment, replied the Treasurer, 
the Federal Government had 
no way under the existing 
legislation to direct the form of 
life office investment, in the 
manner suggested by the 
Al .P’s questions. 

He said that with that excep¬ 
tion, the life insurance industry 



Honda Accord. 


All you’ve heard is true. 


• Honda Accord offers no 
compromise. 

In design flair. In precision 
engineering. 

In exacting standards of 
assembly. 

And in remarkable refinements 
that advance the revolutionary 
development of an already 
exceptional car. 

Refinements such as the unique 
■overdrive facility on the 


Or certain other refinements , 
where the distinctions may be . 
subtle, but highly significant for t** 
owner who accepts no compromise 
Tinted glass for example, to - 
shield your eyes from the glare. 

Larger wrap-around rubber .v 
bumpers and mouldings to proteci. 
the coach work. 

Wider tyres for greater safety- 
margins on the road. 

All you’ve heard is true. Yo u 

r* f • _ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Exterior 


Technical 


Wide section body mouldings 


Migh-torquc I6f)2cc overhead camshaft engine 

_i '!_i,_i_ 


Timed glass 


5-speed transmission Hondamatic with‘overdrive’ 
Independent Macphcrson strut suspension 


i imwi ^ _ 

Pillar-mounted retracting aerial 


Rack and pinion steering 


Locking fuel cap 

Wheel trim rings 


Equipment 


lachonutler 


Mudflaps 

DriverX exterior mirror 


Quartz digital clock ____ 

• Safety indicator panel for doors open / brake light failure 
Interior hatch relca&ct 


13 Door only *4 Door only 


Interior boot release* 


Hondamatic. This remarkable afford no compromise. 

refinement gives the benefits of even See your nearest Honda Centre, 
more fuel economy, greater power 

response. . \ 


Rich Tudor beige velour seating and cut-pile carpets 
Adjustable velour covered head restraints_ 


Child-proof door locks* 


Rear wash wipet 


Coin tray 


Front seat-back magazine racks* 


Rear centre armrest* 


Fully trimmed boot 


Heater ducts to rear oompmunents* 


Rear parcel trayt 


A HONDA 

Accord 

Hondamatic or 5 speed manual 

New Zealand Motor Corporation Limited LMVD 
from dealers and brtrebe* nationwide. 
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iii Australia was free to invest 
in the interest of policyholders 
on the basis of the hest com¬ 
mercial judgment, and to re¬ 
quire any further redirection oi 
funds would cut across the 
responsibilities of the life of¬ 
fices to their policyholders and 
shareholders. 

In response to the 
Treasurer's reply, Scnaior 
Watson asked whether a con 
tinuatinn of the lire insurance 
companies' current investment 
policies would lead eventually 
to a situation in which a high 
propot lion of stocks in Aus¬ 
tralia would be owned essen¬ 
tially by the file insurance in¬ 
dustry. 

He then said: "With an alter¬ 
native government, would this 
nut make nationalisation of the 
whole industry a relaiively sim¬ 
ple mat ter?" 

The life offices in Aiisirali.t 
might well lake the view that 
Senator Watson’s query was ;i 
rhetorical question, indicating 
the drift of the Labour Party’s 
thinking on life in-air.like in¬ 
vestments. 

These ate Australia's greatest 
single source of long-term in¬ 
vestment capital, and vital n> 
the nation's development ot 
local ownership and coiithd ot 
it> natural resources 
Hv Mare It tins year ni¬ 
cest incuts by lilt in-airaiu c 
companies on behalf oi their 
police holders e'.*.ceded 
>.\ 1 1.7*n million 

1 lie 1 ue Insurance K\Ltj- 
lit in »>! Ausirjlu said llie ti exile 
represented an itkrc.iv; s' t 
5A15|tJ million user the o>t- 
responding figure lot ih* 1 
prc. n>'.r- \c.ir. all uufease 
which screed to emphasise the 
importance of life insurance in 
the generation of capital for 
development. 

Apart from their \ cry 
substantial shareholdings in 
companies listed on the stock 
exchanges, life companies were 
direct investors in iron ore, coal 
and bauxite, and rhe search for 
oil and gas. 

The association poimed out 
that about million life in¬ 
surance policy’holders and 
about 2 million members of 
superannuation schemes were 
indirect owners of ordinary 
shares, and said that the life of¬ 
fices’ total holdings of about 
SA2500 million in shares gave 
policyholders a stake in many 
Australian companies. 

The ALP economics 
spokesman, Ralph Willis, 
agreed that the life industry 
plays nn important role in the 
provision of capital and securi¬ 
ty, but took strong exception to 
comments by LIFA that a 
Federal Labour Government 
was not in the interests of in¬ 
surers. 

He said: "l have said nothing 
which could indicate that a 
Labour Government would 
look harshly on the life in¬ 
surance industry." 

At the last Federal election 
LIFA's executive director, 
Nicholas Renton, said that 
Labour’s policies in the in¬ 
surance field while in office 
from 1972-75 had caused the 
life offices grave concern. 

During that lime it had plan¬ 
ned to use insurers’ funds to 
finance the Govcitimeni- 
coutrollcd Australian In¬ 
dustries Development Corpora¬ 
tion. Capital from ilie life of¬ 
fices was also to have set up a 
national investment fund. 

Commenting on the ALP's 
platform (or the lire offices 
Renton said: “it was obviously 
aiming to allow these govern¬ 
ment bodies to compete with 
private insurance companies on 
an unfair basis." 
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‘Trad’ names typecast into electronic market 


WHILE word processors and 
offices-of-the-future grip many 
imaginations, the activity in the 
traditional typewriter world 
has also been dynamic as the 
old names position themselves 
for a place ■ in the electronic 
typewriter market. 

The electronic typewriter 
falls between the standard elec¬ 
tric and the word processor, of¬ 
fering the benefits of both 
without the high computational 
image of the word processor 
and without the rustic image of 
the no-frills electric standard. 

Within New Zealand the 
typewriter distributors have 
positioned themselves over the 
last 18 months in quite a 
dramatic corporate reshuffle. 


Germany remains the industry 
leader through, amazingly 
enough, Volkswagen. 

VW offers in New Zealand 
Imperial, Triumph, Adler, and 
Royal. VW bought out Litton 
Industries, which controlled 
Adler and which made the 
other typewriters, too. Almost 
simultaneous VW-Adler 
bought out its long-serving 
New Zealand agent and started 
i New Zealand company — 
Adler Business Machines NZ 
Ltd. 

Most of these typewriters 
still carry the LI, lor Litton In¬ 
dustries, insignia. 

The individual brand leader 
is Brother, the Japanese 
machine, which stops at the 


standard electric. There is no 
electronic machine yet. Brother 
seems content to market at the 
top of its line a self-correcting 
golf ball compact. 

Meanwhile, there has been 
some fast movement, too, on 
the Olympia typewriter brand 
which has gone through 
revolving-door changes of 
agent over the last two years. 

Even when it was the world's 
largest selling typewriter the 
German Olympia brand has 
never done very well in New 
Zealand. The agency has now 
finally settled with Monaco 
Distributors, the Auckland 
firm that has enjoyed such a 
spectacular success with the 
Casio calculator. 


From the standard electric 
typewriter base the rflsli is now 
on to develop the market for 
the electronic typewriter. The 
company with the widest 
capability in sophisticated 
typewriting here is Olivetti, 
handled by Armstrong and 
Springhalt. 

Armstrong and Springhalt 
now oilers ex stock no less than 
three models of the Olivetti 
electronic typewriter: the 
ET121 at $2900, the Olivetti 
ET221 at $4500, and the 
ET23I at $6500. The middle- 
range model can be fitted with 
a screen and magnetic disc 
holder giving it a strong word- 
processing capability. 

The Olivetti models are fit¬ 


ted with an astonishing range 
of frills and extras. The stand¬ 
ard daisy wheel contains one 
hundred characters — about 
double that of the golf ball 
head. 

Among the daisy wheel 
characters are German, French, 
and Spanish accent signs and 
even the pound sterling sym¬ 
bol. The machines can also 
prim in reverse and two of the 
models offer a built in strip 
video screen for holding typed 
words before flicking them on 
to the paper. 

Along with the Adler Sc 1010 
typewriter, the Olivetti range 
features a control board which 
Hashes on which functions arc 
being used at anv one time — 


To those who gave up the comforts 
of a good hotel for the sake 
of their travel allowance... 





You can still afford everything 
atThe Establishment. 


When you’re away on business 
you don’t need to give up all the 
comforts of home. Establishment 
hotels believe in real value for 
money. They offer a warm 
welcome, good quality 
accommodation, fine food and a 
great atmosphere. So next time 
you’re planning a trip keep us in 
mind. You won’t have to give up the 
comforts of a good hotel for the 
sake of your travel allowance. 


For more details and rates 
including our special ‘Layzaway’ 
Holiday Plan call: 

Establishment Hotels Sales Office 
PO Box 21, Auckland 
Telephone: 543-169 
Telex: NZ21912 

Book through 

INSBW@(S^ 

Auckland 794-660 
Wellington 850-754 
Christchurch 64-686 
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‘Sweated labour’ union claims over new factories bill 


lower case, upper case,**., 
on. ^ 

Tile most interesting fo. 
about the electronic lyp^S 
market as it claws for a foo,^ 
in New Zealand is thnfc*' 
tains several mysteries. fo* 
ample, the world’s most 
publicised electro? 

typewriter, the one bacMt 
more investment than i 
other machine in sight i 
nowhere to be seen. 

_ The Qyx typewriter is not a 
fared for sale in New Zealii! 
No agent has been dioita.Ta 
Qyx represcmalives 
visited New Zealand. Ik 
Have allocated an agency ^ 
Australia, to Datronia. 

Qyx represents the nosto; 
of Exxon’s drive into their 
niation industry. 

The other mystery is » 
IBM sticks with ns sc;, 
memory - style of Self,-, 
typewriter with just someL 
in memory while the ci 
Companies are offerr 
machines with keyboards tl 
resemble aircraft conrr 
panels. 

IBM is declining to join 
daisy wheel impactor wirb - 
hundred symbols/chancir 
and is sucking resolutely* 
the golf ball. 

One of the reasons for tha 
obviously the early IE- 
Jiscoveiy that the typistshw. 
far bigger say in tt 
typewriters they use than». 
imagined at first. When IBi' 
lust begun marketing its SC- 
trie the sales message 
pi I died as much at the pris- 
their bosses. 

The grey giant nowsetwio 
fed that by refusing to fill® 
typewriter with extras it-' 
complicated keyboards ihjlfl- 
retaining their loyalty. Tr 
HIM strategy seems to be L 
keep the Selectrics resembling 
tradiiionul-style typewriter - 
much as possible. 

For example, while 
manufacturers of elect*- 
typewriters linve been at Fj 
to quieten down the clatter 1 
typing, IBM has been 
content to let the machinesr 
tic on with no silencers. 

The IBM strategy » "J 
fairly clear. It doesn’t . 
frighten nway typistJ * 
presenting them wi® 
typewriter that looksU* 
computer or o word 
IBM is obviously 
suspicious of the son iwr. _. 
ground between the top t® ■ 
the electric market andu>,■ 
lower end of the word pro® 6 > 
ing market. [ 

Aware of this pr«£ 


by Ann Taylor 

THE Industrial road is being 
further pot-holed by the bumpy 
passage of the Factories and 
Commercial Premises Bill, 
which purports to legislate for 
the health, safety and welfare of 
workers but has been labelled a 
“return to sweated labour" and 
“a draconian piece... that sets 
the industrial clock back 35 
years" by unions concerned 
about its contents. 

Under the bill, provisions for 
ordinary working hours and 
overtime would be removed 
and factories would no longer 
hove to register with the 
Department of Labour before 
they started to operate. 

But union concern is centred 
on the removal of requirements 
that outworkers — people who 
work ui home — be registered 
with uud inspected by the 
Labour Department. 

The Factories Act 1946, "the 
safely net through which no 
worker could fall", and the 
Shops and Offices Act 1955 are 
consolidated in the new bill, 
which will be debated and 
voted on clause by clause when 
the Budget debate is over. 

The bill, the end result of 
deliberations by two select 
committees, "has tidied up a 
number of areas,” said Lett 
Cope, chief inspector of fac¬ 
tories, whose 200 colleagues 
bear the brunt of union scep¬ 
ticism. 

The unions argue that the in¬ 
spectorate, which polices in¬ 
dustrial legislation, is under¬ 
staffed. Rather than increase 
the number of inspectors, the 
bill is designed to make their 
task less onerous. 

Cope said the dropping of 
provisions for outworkers was a 
political decision. 

"The department just put up 
the factors for and against," he 
said — but he acknowledged 
the inspectorate had problems 
locating and inspecting out¬ 
workers. "And we’d be duty- 
bound to say we want more 
staff, but we’ve got enough to 
do the job that is required of 
us." 

The number of licenced out¬ 
workers has decreased from 
1200 in 1970 to 627 in 1980, 
reflecting trends in their 
primary employer, the clothing 
industry. 

The unions point out that 
limitations on mobility caused 
by the fuel crisis and the new 
technology have the potential 
to isolate more workers at 
home. Handicapped people 
often find work at home and 
the electronics and plastics in¬ 
dustries are employing increas¬ 
ing numbers of outworkers. 

In New York City, a recent 
Washington Post article repons, 


themselves the main eledj^ _ _^ 

typewriter vendors, s. lhe number 0 f f actor y sweat- 

Armstrong and Spnng •; shopj has mulu pUed i 5 . fold 
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very strongly indeed - 
typist herself Am 
spots on break* 5 . 
beamed at the Adler gh • - 
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over the last 10 years. There 
the workers are immigrants, 
unable to find legitimate 
employment; in this country, 
they are primarily women. 

A survey of outworkers in the 
clothing industry done last year 
by the women's advisory com¬ 
mittee of the Vocational Train¬ 
ing Council found that the ma- • 
i^r. i° ri ty of outworkers are not 
registered by their employer 
with the Labour Department 
and that few . are i union 
members. 

The VTC paper lamented 
the passing of the old regula¬ 
tions, which it said ‘‘were in-. 
tended to ensure that labour 
conditions and standards , of 
homeworkers arenas nearly.aa 
possible, identical with those of 
g factory worken’V.The regula- 
u tions ensures' that premises 
i-i inspected, holiday pay 
mX • ■ ■ • • ■. • ; 


paid and specified payments for 
power use. 

"Although many employers 
observe the principles of these 
provisions the removal or the 
clauses makes it impossible for 
unions to protect workers from 
unscrupulous employers," it 

SBid. 

The unions know outworkers 
are an isolated and unknown 
quantity but do not see that as 
reason for removing protective 
legislation. 

The FOL wants, at least, a 
clause allowing for the notifica¬ 
tion and agreement of unions 
before the employment of out¬ 
workers and b requirement that 
employers record the number 
and nature of outworkers on 
their books. 

The FOL bases its argu¬ 
ments on the fact that the new 
bill specifically excludes 
coverage of cottage industries. 
Because this clause has been in¬ 
serted, it would seem logical 
that coverage of true out¬ 
workers should be specified, 
the FOL argues. 

Ordinary working hours and 
overtime provisions have been 
dropped from the bill, which 
consolidates the Act which 
legislated for the 40-hour week. 

The Labour Department 
sirgucs that the bill is now one 
for health and safety and 
•should not include legislation 
on hours of work. 

The Industrial Relations Act 
docs specify a 40-hour, five-day 
week, and for unions not 
covered by it “there is nothing 
to stop them obtaining award 
coverage," said Cope. 

The unions argue that the 
bill breaks down the concept of 
the 40-hour week, and in¬ 
creases the flexibility of shift 
work and penal payments. 
Awards will have to pick up 
where the legislation finishes 
and hours of work will sit 
uneasily in the bargaining 
arena. 

“There is a trend towards an 
erosion of basic standards for 
workers and a tendency to push 
these matters in to the in¬ 
dustrial arena of award negotia¬ 
tions," the FOL said in its sub¬ 
missions. 

Whether this will open or 
close the doors on union moves 
to a 35-hour week is a moot 
point. 

Employers Federation 
research director Bill Poole 
does not think it will have any 
effect. 

The unions believe it will af¬ 
fect them in two ways: Opening 
die door for negotiation on 
hours; or closing the door on 
future legislation for a 35-hour 
week 

The bill removes the require¬ 
ment that factories register 
before they start to .operate. 
Cope told NBR the inspectors 
would rather see a factory 
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Factory workers . ■ - will they lose out# 


Commission's accommodation 
board, which sets standards for 
physical working conditions. 

The board responds to any 
individual requests but PSA 
representatives point to ex¬ 
amples where the “reactive" 
role of the hoard has been slow 
and led to strikes before any ac¬ 
tion has been taken. 


Some of the additional safety 
requirements the CSU warns 
included in the bill are clear 
labelling of chemicals, defini¬ 
tion on “harmful radiation", 
guidelines on Temperature and 
increases in airspace lor each 
worker. 

Requirements that the 
employers want removed are 


that workers be provided with 
seating. Poole pointed out that 
chairs clogging up factory 
walkways present a consid¬ 
erable fire hazard. 

He is concerned with the 
bill's provisions for health and 
safety committees. “If these are 
used to wrest control from the 
employer it could have far- 
reaching effects, implications 
which have not been solved 
after several debates at the 
LLO." 

Cope said some of the com¬ 
mittees, which would be re¬ 
presentative of workers and 
management, and would be set 
up by the department, arc good 
and “some are bad. 

“If an industry has a bud 
safety record then we'll imple¬ 
ment them, but it is difficult to 
lay down regulations for uny 
one industry, let alone a whole 
variety," he said. 

The unions, which welcomed 


the introduction of the commit¬ 
tees, still feel they have their 
hands tied by the department's 
role in setting them up. 

The Employers Federation, 
in its submissions warns that 
the format for the committees 
“is wide open, lacking 
guidelines and so creating con¬ 
siderable executive powers 
without controls over those 
powers”. 

The unions label it a “return 
to sweated labour"; the 
Employers Federation soy in 
submissions "in some re&pccis 
we arc still considering a patch- 
work, backward-looking bill 
when it would have been better 
to have developed an adequate 
philosophy on health and wel¬ 
fare and written more positive 
legislation around that". 

Maybe next year will prove 
illinl-timc lucky for the labour 
-jud education select commu¬ 
ne. 




operating. Then we get a better 
view of what is going on and 
what is safe or not." 

He said the department will 
have two registers — one pf 
registered and one of un¬ 
registered factories; 

The inspector looks at the 
more potentially dangerous fac¬ 
tories eyery 12 months and the 
others every two years end ac “ 
on complaints' Bnd does acci¬ 
dent investigations. The unions 
complalp that shops and office* 
are seldom, inspected. 

The bill doe? not bind ,the 

Crown,"-and. the : Combined 
Starij Unions are: cPjKcrpw 
that; the health and welfare ot 
their offices will not be ade¬ 
quately (nspectfai. ; . 

. Cope: said tbatrthc. : in?p«:- 
torate'.vyould^. duplicate. 
work, of the. Sfatfc; Service* 
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Cathay Pacific. PurrrrrrfectiGn. 


You can relax when you fly Cathay Pacific. Relax in the knowledge that our 
aeroplanes are meticulously maintained to purrrrrrl'ection. Isn’t ii nice to 
know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 
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Engineers fear they won’t get their share 


by Allan Parker 

EVIDENCE that the heavy 
engineering industry still faces 
a hard battle to secure contracts 
for the major project develop¬ 
ments has been sent to project 
developers, Government de¬ 
partments and Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The evidence, accumulated 
by the Heavy Engineering Re¬ 
search Association (HERA), 
shows that work tonnages to be 
completed by the end of this 
year will be less than 37 per 
cent of the total estimated just 
18 months ago. 

At that time, a Liquid Fuels 
Trust Board study into con¬ 
struction manpower demands 
in New Zealand estimated that 
the heavy engineering industry 
would have undertaken about 
18,500 tonnes of work 
associated with the major proj¬ 
ect developments. 

But, HERA marketing 
research manager David Beard 
notes in a new report, "it is 
now estimated that less than 
7000 tonnes will have been 
fabricated by that time ..." 

A continuing concern for the 
heavy engineers is the "signifi¬ 
cant" slippages which have 
already occurred on many of 
the projects. 

The industry, battered by a 
depressed economy in recent 
years, has experienced its 
lowest level of activity for some 
16 years during the past 12 
months. 

Work from the proposed ma¬ 
jor projects is desperately need¬ 
ed by many companies, which 
also feat the slippages will com¬ 
press the procurement period 
between contract and site con¬ 
st ruction. 

“However, of the expected 
demand arising from major 
projects in the 1981-86 period 
only 20 per cenr can be con¬ 
sidered as being definite at this 
stage, the balance coming from 



projects for which no invest¬ 
ment decision has been made,” 
says Beard in the new report. 

The report. The Major Proj¬ 
ects and Heavy Engineering De¬ 
mand and Capacity 1981-86, is 
the result of an industry-wide 
study which aimed to detail the 
likely impacr and size of the 
projects as well as determine 
current and likely future 
capacity. 

“During the 1980/81 year the 
industry is estimated to have 
consumed about 70,000 tonnes 
of steel (in HE categories), had 
a turnover of about $220 
million and employed a total of 
about 5600 people. Capacity 
for the same year is estimated at 
about 7.2 million manhours. 

“These figures represent ef¬ 
fectively no change in real 
terms from the previous year.” 
The industry expects to be able 
to increase its capacity by about 
50 per cent by 1983/84. 

But Beard has issued a clear 
warning against over-optimism 
within the industry: “There is 
a good deal of uncertainty as to 
whether or not this capacity 
will be required.” 

HERA has examined a 
number of demand scenarios in 
an attempt to assess the likely 
impact of project 
deferment/cancellation or proj¬ 
ect slippage. 

“The results of this examina¬ 
tion strongly demonstrate the 
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dangers inherent in planning 
on the basis that all major proj¬ 
ects will proceed and that they 
will also proceed on schedule. 

"Future planning by both 
clients of the industry and in¬ 
dustry members alike must 
recognise these factors,” says 
Beard. 

For instance, cancellation of 
either of the two base metal 


projects — the Aramoana 
smelter and NZ Steel expan¬ 
sion — would have a "substan¬ 
tial" elfect on the industry. 

But if both were to be 
cancelled there would be "a 
major and ongoing impact” as 
they represent about 70 per 
cent of the total demand for the 
"no investment decision" 
group of projects and 25 to 30 


per cent of the total major pro¬ 
ject demand for the next six 
years. 

Beard considers the historical 
development of the industry — 
a wide range of relatively low- 
volume products — lias placed 
h in a good position to take oil a 
range of major project work 
because it Ims developed a 
general, rather than specialised, 
capability. 

“However, the industry does 
recognise that it has some 
limitations in meeting the 
above criteria mid it would he 
completely unrealistic for it to 
expect to undertake all heavy 
engineering work in New 
Zealand. 

The HF.RA survey asked the 
industry to assess its own 
future capacity expectations. 
The conclusions: “The in¬ 
dustry . . . sees itself as being 
able to react quickly to 
demands placed on it and . . . 


could achieve an incT*,, 
about 30 per cat 
2-monlhpmodaft,^ 
1982, compared with & 

previous year. These 

are consistent with tbti 
duslry's assessment 
power requirement. 

"It should be now 
however, that not all ofifcj, 
creased manpower h 
quirements would be rt&q 
in additional recruitment^, 
tually all firms saw a dtgm, 
overtime working as fo 
essential, with levels of 
cent being quoted in q 
cases. 

“It could be reasoiatyi 
peeled therefore that a 1 $ 
cant proportion of the p 
jccicd increase (say lOptia 
could be achieved through 
creased overtime working. 

“Beyond the year a 
March 1982, the increase! 
more modest.” 


Foundry major beneficiary of energy projects 
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Andersons handiwork . . . welding b bonanza 


'v .. - • by Ann Taylor 

? • • : ANDERSONS Engineering, 

of Christchurch, is one of the 
* 7 jyV-n ?^ biggest beneficiaries of the 

3bfft Government's energy 

T CEfSfcfi :. KM developments. 

IBgSg i;J / 1 1The company won the $7.7 
t 4 . Mg million contract to build the 

i , ■ tn '\I j third potline at Comalco’s 

' g Tiwai smelter in January. Since 

. *• lhen ** has em P lo y? d 50 p c °p^' 

J LM\M Pj 50,^primarily young men, for 

/ * the next year or more. At the 

end of that time they will be 
: 1 welders with q formal qualifies- 

" JM If They arc being trained at the 

iif^B' 3 ' IB i I local technical institute and by 

Training Board and qualified 
. ••■"I people already on Andersons* 

hnnnniR Stilt!'. 


They arc building the 
cathode shell assemblies for the 
206 pots and cradles on the 
new pot line. 

General manager Terry Ar¬ 
thurs is expecting there to be a 
"lot more work around" and 
foresees further employment 
opportunities "if not with us, 
then in the district". 

Andersons, originally a fami¬ 
ly firm established in 1850, was 
bought by Ceramco four years 
ago from the Mason group of 
companies. Andersons operates 
independently under a flexible 
style of management. "Ceram- 
co’s executive director comes 
down once a month,” said Ar¬ 
thurs, who describes Ceramco 
as an “invigorating" group to 
work lor which “gets stuck in 
and docs the job." 

For the past 30 years Andcr- 
snns lists specialised in boiler 
m anu lac lure and heavy 
engineering fabrications. Its 
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The New Zealand Business Who’s Who is an invaluable 
business partner of the silent (but never Bleeping) variety. After 22 
editions and 42 years, The New Zealand Business Who’s Who is 
the most comprehensive business directory in New Zealand and is 
uniquely valuable as the country’s only onerstop business Information 
service. 

In the new 22nd edition, there are over 500 pages of up-to-date, 
cross-referenced and detailed information about 10,426 companies 
and trading organisations operating In New Zealand. There has been 
a significant revision of 95 per cent of all entries since the last 
edition. There are 900 new companies listed. 

For immediate despatch of the latest, 22nd edition of The New 
Zealand Business Who’s Who, simply fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


i NZ Business Who’s Who. P.0 Box 93344, Wellington. 

I Pleas* send ma/us. . .copies ol me 22nd edition ol The New 
I Zealand Business Who’3 Who at S40.00 (plus 53.00 poatanel cfli 

| copy ■ iPtense lick where appropriate) 

| □ Payment is enclosed □ Please bill ma/ua 

□ Please charga to: □ Diners Club □ American Express 

I O Visa ■ Q Bankcard 

. Card No.; ...........Expiry Data..... 

Name/Nama of Company.........„.. 

Address... 
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Woolston site comprises two 0 

fabrication, one foundry and a |j 

machining and fitting shop for a 

manufacture of contracts which r 

it hos the capacity to span from 
design to installation. c 

The strength of the com- < 
pany, which exports to > 
Australia, Indonesia, Fiji and i 
Papua New Guinea, continues i 
to be “the people who work 
here," said Arthurs. The 320 
employees arc “the biggest 
resource, and we’ve tried to 
keep them together and expand 
slowly.” The company is 
recruiting all the time and has 
not laid anyone off. Currently 
it has the highest number of 
stafT it’s had in five years. 

“Union problems haven’t 
spread to the South Island,” 
said Arthurs, who advises: 
“When you pay attention to 
n problem ymt cease to have 
one. You have an industrial 
problem when you forget you 
have one." 

The company's 15 month 
lead-time lor the contract got 
oil'm a “messy" start caused by 
long lead times on delivery ol 
the 7000 nut ties of steel for the 
potline. Three thousand mimes 
was on the Pacific Charger 
which spent more than a Inn- 
night agmtmd on the heads ot 
Wellington Harbour. 

Nine to 12 months is a 
reasonable expectation lor 
delivery of hardware and 
specialist materials Irotti 
Europe — and internal Ireiyht 
charges have added S 25 
million to the bill. 

The company's "noutloi table 
order book" include-, .mui i.n.t - 
for the ammonia urea pUii and 
it has tendered lor part ol tlu 
Whungarci refinery expansion. 
Bur Arthurs points to the prob¬ 
lems which might result from 
the "boom and bust” syndrome 
ensuing from the enthusiasm 
which greets the big contracts. 
“There are still a lot of in¬ 
dustries living out the last days 


of the 1972 boom. They grew 
like it was going out of fashion 
and didn't recognise when 
things got bad. 

"We’ve spent a lot of time 
developing our base and sell 
competitively on the basis that 
wc manufacture well," he said, 
confident that good contracts 
will cotne up in the next year, 
although “you've got to get out 
there and get them. 

"You don't do it by price cut¬ 
ting,” he says, lamenting that 
“we lose a few.” 

Ceramco has little contact at 
ministerial level. Andersons 
has had seven contacts with 
Ministers this year, "all but 
one at their request. 

“Our prime concern is with 
our customers . . . wc keep up 
with changing needs . . . and 
don't suffer competition, him 
compelitors in the same 
business," said Arthurs. 

His personal changes have 
followed ;t winding toad 
through the navy, running ;i 
pub and acting as :in agent l‘m 
Hawker Sidk-y. 

Ill tier an ten's I 4 l 8 t> annual 
report Andersons is described 
as "frustrated n» a large degree 
because margins on omtiiuts 
accepted in past years did nut 
allow tor the ellects --I'mllauou 
mi overheads. Also, a con¬ 
siderable ainiHint «■!' the w»>iks 
tapaulY had in be duelled, .ii 
rite uunp,toy's own to 

refurbishing l.l'tl tanks n« 
mee' u-iklined weldinv ■•und- 
> aids." 

|(m tIu- plhl report (Mint- -■ 

: brighter pKMirv for Audit-on 
"with a niintl-ei ol lendvi • 

3 submitteil its eniiK'.ui'U '.'.oii 
i. enCUieerilu* wntk — bml-i-. 
t. pressure vessels and heat ex- 
j- changers — for other major 
n contractors.’’ 

e But the report echoes Ar¬ 
il thurs’ caution, that the foundry 
i. is still “dependent on our abili- 
i- ty to retain a sound base load 
s for the foundry.” 
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Projects at 
a glance 


THE growth strategy — star of 
last week's National Party con¬ 
ference — as it is planned to 
develop between now and 
1990, and how it will affect 
the heavy engineering in¬ 
dustry. 

In the "positive investment 
decision" column "Y" in¬ 
dicates decisions already 
made; "N" projects still 
awaiting the go-ahead. 

Under likely New Zealand 
heavy engineering industry 
content, ''low" indicates an In¬ 
volvement representing less 
than 10 par cent of capital 
cost, "medium" 10 to 1 5 per 
cent and "high" an Involve¬ 
ment over 15 per cant. 

A dash indicates that no at¬ 
tempt has been made by the 
Heavy Engineering Research 
Association - which prapared 
lha table - to quantify the 
local industry's input. 
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File this ad under 
“Office improvements." 


Please file this ad in your oldest, drabbest, most 
inefficient filing cabinet. That way, you’ll start 
noticing aspects of your office where there’s room 
for improvements. 

For instance, how are you fixed for: 

• Mobile filing and storage systems - a revolution 
in maximising space, without sacrificing 
efficiency and versatility. 








MiMa 




• Adjustable and demountable shelving. 

,• High density filing systems. 

• Tilt-n-file, space-age, space-saving, easy-access 
filing cabinets. 

• Computer data print-out storage cabinets. 

• Computer tape and microfiche storage shelves 
and cabinets. 

• General filing and stationery storage cabinets. 

• Pre-V-Dex flat filing systems. 

• Specialised card document and plan cabinets. 

• Modular “build-on” cabinets and filing systems 
- for the growing business. 

• Compacts, low-cost, high-density box filing 
systems. 

• Stationery, literature and mailroom storage units, 
desks, chairs, screens, planters, filing software 
and office accessories.) ??????????? 

Twelve questions worth asking yourself, your 
office manager or your secretary. You may be 
surprised at the answers. 

You’ll certainly be surprised at the Precision 
range of office improvements, when you ask 
your Precision Person to show you the Precision 
catalogue, Or, Coflipletearidmail die coupon for 
• advice and information on thi Precision Office 
. Improvements'range.; . . i' : ' * , : ' • /" 

m._i. 'Ju * . . . 
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Llkcly* } 
II.' livjvy 
tinji in* e ring 


luW 

Heil i uni 

lUH 

low 

High 


A word for those about to automate the office . 


Low 
l KM 

Huil (um 


Manufactum ! 

_ _i 

i 

Idea taken 
to Ameria 

by Ann Taylor 

WHF.N faith in srnalk 
high-value nuinufociurini > 
still in vogue a baby incut 
was designed and built in: 
country. 

In vet nor Paul Manin’it: 
pany, Datamedical, "trial: 
years to get the techno?? 
recognised so that we & 
establish a manufacturing to 
here". But after reject*®- 
local medical auihorititi J» 
tin was obliged to ^ 
for customers and awte- 
and manufacturing ex pew 
And now, “just to mah- 
work n little faster," M*®; 
off to act os consultant t» E 
Heultlulync Corpora^' 
Atlanta, Georgia, for at “ 
two years. He will help it 
tooling and modificati** *. 
rhe American firm wj®‘‘ 
production to between^. 
300 units next year. PtJ* 
sales, based only on a KP; 1 , 
of the market «*- 
Healthdyne means totaw^j 
will increase produca® 
by year. . 

Royalties will continue™. 
crue here — to the tu« ■ • 
million over the neat uteri 
— and Martin's 8P een * t jLj 
Healthdyne al*°-*2SL 
finance for continued ^ f 
and development. ]' 

Two engineers ; 
Datamedical w»U 
working on a micro ^*^ ■ 
monitor for the 
which Martin said j: 

made here. • 

Martin thinks JJJJ : 

will enable the local 

equipment that 1#^ 
pish this way gMSBfc 
work for other 

marketing 

product which we Bjf- ^ fc. 
die. If we 

Healthdyne. 

dead nine fflontlja '*@J H .rf| 


Martin, who tamenta ^ 
"the $35 million wortW* 
should have 
over the next fiv# J®®r- y 


AUTOMATION of office bl 
functions is clearly an immense ar 
task for any organisation and a s y 
road along which local com- £ e 
panies have so far taken only 
basic steps. cc 

The prospect is an exciting 01 
one, but one embracing major jii 
changes, not only in the hi 
methods of administering office ol 
work, but in the entire "social” ” 
structure of the workplace. 

Terminals and distributed n 
processing have already begun n 
to break down the organisa- c ' 
tional •'wall” between the of- n 
fice and the “data processing" c 
department. The full integra¬ 
tion of office and “DP” func- w 
lions promised or even s ' 
lheoreiically deliverable now r 
will complete the removal of r 
the barrier. 1 

New questions of division of s 
responsibilities will he raised. ^ 
Who takes charge of the merg¬ 
ed information processing uc- 1 
tivity; the supervisors and 1 
managers of the office func- 5 
lions which used to operate ‘ 
manually, or the DP manager, 1 
in some organisations already 
resented as a little tin god with 
jargon-speaking acolytes? 

The answer, in the short 
term at least, would seem to be 
some uneasy demarcation. The 
data processing manager will 
continue to run those puns ot 
the operation which need the 
special knowledge of electronic 
hardware or the skills of pro¬ 
gramming. 

The day-to-day pushing of 
the work through the in¬ 
tegrated information system 
will increasingly fall to the 
clerical staff. 

The DP deparrment, which 
has always served the uncom¬ 
fortable dual role of developer 
and day-to-day operator of in¬ 
formation systems, will fall 
back increasingly into a purely 
developmental role: contact 
with day-to-day operations will 
be purely supervisory; monitor¬ 
ing the work passing through 
the system and scarcely 
needing to interfere. 

Why then the “uneasiness” 
of the demarcation? Because it 
won't be long before something 
goes disastrously wrong with 
our integrated information 
system and fingers will start to 
point. 

Not a new problem, of 
course; the fingers of blame 
have always pointed from one 
department to another in 
paper-based systems. But with 
closer electronic integration 
comes a closer awareness of the 
system as an entity, part of 
which “belongs" to the people 
in the office. 

It no longer becomes a ques¬ 
tion of “you didn’t fulfill your 
part or the operation”, but 
"you messed up our informa¬ 
tion system." 

On a less psychological level 
the electronic links may actual¬ 
ly moke blame more difficult to 
■ apportion. With people passing 
The information around, it is 
fairly easy to see whose depart- 
L' nient it was in when the foul-up 
t occurred. 

K It is more difficult to see 
f whose hands the invisible elec- 
[Tonic information was in when 
!;•. "its integrity was compromis- 
r ed" (when someone fouled it 
Jj' up). The wrong people are 
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blamed, resentment is created 
and the smoothly functioning n 
system begins to grind its ^ 
gears. lo 

A more serious conflict could jn£ 
come about with the decision ( 
on acquisition of new equip- erT 

ment. An office manager who _ 

has always governed the choice 
of typewriter is not likely to 
react kindly when told by the ^ 
“information systems ^ 
manager" — previously the DP of 
manager - that the word pro- cr 
cessing equipment he wants is ^ 
not compatible with the central w 
computer. cc 

The problem of contention 
will probably end up being j. 
sorted out from above — more 
responsibility for higher 
management, or perhaps an in- ic 
troduciion of a whole new oi 
stratum with overall respnnsi- J< 
bility for inl'ornialh'n planning, p 
Some reorganisation is in* it 
evitable, and it is obviously bel¬ 
ter done before the disputes 

arise than alter. A good many _ 

organisations, their attention 
fixed by the bright new equip¬ 
ment and its constructive 
potential, could neglect this 
crucial step. 

An electronic information 
“skeleton" in the organisation 
dues more to organisational 
structure than merely demand¬ 
ing new responsibilities or new 
management positions. 

The new visibility of the in¬ 
formation links leads to a 
perception of the organisation 
as an information network 
rather than a hierarchical struc¬ 
ture. 

■fhe question "who passes in¬ 
formation io whom" suddenly 1 
becomes as important or more 
important than “who super¬ 
vises whom”. In fortunate 
cases, the two structures may 
I meld successfully; but for rhe 
, majority there is the spectre of 

t yet more conflict. 

1 Then there is the question of 
the nature of communications 
j when electronic links begin to 
, replace person-to-person infor¬ 
mation transfer. Norwegian in- 
* dustrial relations expert 
t Kristen Nygaard gives a strik- 
, ing example of a telephone con- 
, versation between a shop clerk 
J, and a warehouseman, where 
0 the placing of an order is 
embellished with personal con- 
f versation. 

e Over the terminal link, with 

c its defined protocols and data 
n formats, there is room merely 
h to place the order, not to ask 
n “how is your injured arm?" or 
e “how did the boating go last 
jf weekend?" 

| e Noel Cheer’s warnings about 

word processing (see Page 36) 
5 _ should be heeded for the whole 
a of the automated office; human 
lt considerations come first; selec- 
a . tion of equipment should be 
almost the last step. 
e j What equipment, then, are 

the suppliers offering us? Whst 
[0 is the potential, at least, for the 
automated, integrated office? 

The foundation is well laid, 
with many local companies 
already well down the word- 
F processing track, or at least 
ee planning to go that way. 

, c _ Beyond this, one logical step 

. n is to records processing;, the 

■ maintenance of simple files 

related to document production 
tasks on the office machine 
^ rather than the main "com¬ 
puter". 

— Word-processing may be 

combined with data entry to 
the computer, in such a way 

I that the operators may be 
unaware of one or the other 
task. A letter may be generated 
— as an incidental automatic con¬ 
sequence of entering inforraa- 
1 tlori on to the files or vice- 
Hi versa. 


In this week's Data Processing Stephen Bell gives an oveiview of 
some of the considerations to be taken Into account In spreading 
the tentacles of electronic information from the computei room in¬ 
to the office. Specifically, he looks at planning lor word process¬ 
ing — the Inevitable first step into the office automation jungle. 

Next week, he will be looking in more detail ot some of the Ideas 
emerging from the "office of the future" merchants. 


Alongside the word process- 
ing/dau processing connection, 
the prospect of intcrconneciion 
of familiar items of office 
equipment is being dangled 
before us. The word processor 
will be ublc to command the 
copying machine directly io 
produce several copies of the 
document being generated. 

Paper documents coining in¬ 
to the office will be read by un 
opt ical-charjcicr-rccnguit ion 

device, and the information 
piped in digital fin ill straight 
into the integrated system. 

Document facsimile, an old 


but surprisingly liiile-uscd 
facility, will assume its place, 
with diagrams as well as words 
being passed around ilu- net¬ 
work digitally. 

All will be linked by high¬ 
speed simple co-axial cables on 
a “local area network”, which 
allows “resources” — word 
processing devices, storage, 
electrostatic primcrs/copiers — 
to be placed where they are 
most needed and simply 
undipped, shilled and recon¬ 
nected in a different location as 
needs change. 

The latest local area network 
system to emerge, Inmi Wang, 


is directed at passing video 
signals alongside conventional 
digital information; a potential 
for “teleconferencing" or an in¬ 
terface with private or public 
videotex? It is no wonder that 
commentators feel tempted into 
flights of fancy, merely on the 
basis of equipment currently 
available in the United States. 

Util the reality will — and 
must — he bounded by human 
considerations. The automated 
office will arrive here only as 
quickly ns we are prepared to 
accept it. 

Speed of acceptance will be 
driven from one end by the DP 
people, proverbially keen to ex¬ 
ploit the latest technology — 
usually because Bloggs up the 
road has the latest ami is 
pirating out staff. 

Any vendor who dates to of¬ 
fer the Iasi generation ol'hard- 
ware hi the newly aware DP 
pcupic of this cmiitiry is quick¬ 


ly accused of "dumping". 

At the other extreme, we 
have the reputedly "laid-bacV.”, 
slow and steady style of New 
Zealand management — a 
management based on personal 
contact rather than super-fast 
electronic message-passing. 

The two streams have until 
now proceeded substantially in¬ 
dependently; many managers 
have left the DP department to 
its own devices — they just 
duit’i understand all that 
jargon. 

Now that “wall" between 
DP and management, between 
DP and the office, is breaking 
down. Can the flights of the 
technology enthusiasts he suc¬ 
cessfully contained by the ad¬ 
vocates »f moderation; or will 
we have informal ton system 
disasters on our hands — the 
v on sequence of moving too far, 
hut Hist, and with ton little 
planning? 



fturiiiiighy r.Vrii .’•ctiiiwJi 

f.lmihit. 


“Our Resource Control Centres 
underscore Burroughs 
commitment to be second to 
none in customer service. 


“Our new Resource Control 
Centres are more titan service¬ 
dispatching centres. They form 
a comprehensive support 
system, with management 
involvement every step of the 
way.” 

“Your call to one of these 
centres ties you into a 
computerized system that alerts 
successively higher levels of 
management. Tliat way, your 
service needs are automatically 
escalated to the level that can 
get you back In operation. 

Fast" 


The Centres will be 
operating in 19 countries by the 
years end. Results to (late have 
been excellent In one area, we 
have cut our Time to respond' 
by better Ilian 50% and service 
calls have decreased by a third. 

“Our Resource Control 
Centres arc just one part of u 
BuiToughs commitment to earn 
the same high marks for 
innovative customer support as 
we have for innovative inform¬ 
ation systems and software." 

We'd like lo tell you more. 
Call your.local Burroughs office,. 


or write to Burroughs New 
Zealand, Dept. 7F.P.O. Box 3240, 
Wellington. Phono: 725-019. 



m,en , uu cull our uc* kvvmnv 

Citnltof Ccmvi.ym'tecatlmn on our 
iniiiiagfwrnr cojnmltintiii to 
iiHfUMH*' support. 
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First step, word-processing — but don’t stumble 


How high growth policy damaged ICL 


FOR most organisations the 
entry-point to “office atitoma- 
'ion’* will be (or, already has 
been) by way of word- 
processing. Though this ap¬ 
pears only a first step into a 
complex world, it is itself not 
something to be handled light¬ 
ly, warns Noel Cheer, of IBM’s 
office products division. 

“Word processing" is not in¬ 
ti educed simply by buying in a 
"word processor", a term 
which Cheer refuses to use. 
"There are text processing 
machines, and you can do word 
processing with or without 
them." 

Word processing handled 
properly is a complex synergy 
of people, procedures and 
equipment, and something 
which has the potential to im¬ 
pact rhe whole information 
flow or a department or a whole 
organisation. Its introduction 
must be managed carefully and 


managed from the top, he 
stresses. 

If management commitment 
to a proper plan is not there, 
"you might as well go on using 
electric typewriters." If you’ve 
got chaos in your document 
production and management, 
unplanned introduction of 
word processing "will just give 
you speeded-up chaos.” 

First step in any planning 
procedure is to define the goals. 
What do you want of word pro¬ 
cessing? The goal may be to 
improve service to the authors 
of documents, to improve the 
appearance of your documents, 
to contain costs, or to take that 
first step on the road to the 
automated office. Or your 
organisation may decide on a 
different goal. But the goal 
must be established from the 
beginning. 

“When I was at school," said 
Cheer, “I used to puzzle over 


those books of mazes where 
you find your way to the centre 
with a pencil. Then someone 
told me the secret; you start 
from the centre and work your 
way out." 

Whatever goals are decided 
on, they should be kept “few 
and tight", lie emphasises, with 
one basic goal taking priority. 

Setting of goals leads natural¬ 
ly on to strategy for implemen¬ 
tation, with its more detailed 
questions. What level of service 
do we want to provide? How 
should the workflows proceed? 
Presumably work for the word 
processing department(s) will 
be queued in some way. 

In what circumstances 
should someone have the right 
to “jump the queue"? Such 
strategies should be set long 
before the organisation even 
starts looking at equipment. 

Potential workloads must be 
carefully judged and contin¬ 


uously monitored once the 
system is implemented. More 
efficient procedures always 
seem to gencruic more work to 
be handled. If expansion is not 
anticipated, the extra load falls 
on the operators. They could 
become disgruntled, and 
develop an adversary attitude 
to the whole word-processing 
concept. 

Conversely, if one of the 
goals is to save time, then there 
must be clear plans Tor making 
use of that time. 

Consultation with the people 
actually operating the word 
processing function is crucial, 
as some firms have learned the 
hard way. StalT must be kept 
informed of plans “before the 
rumour-mill starts," and (he 
impact on their career aspira¬ 
tions and the relevance of their 
individual aptitudes should be 
carefully examined. 

The effects of relocation on 


Ask Datacraft for the 
Black Box Catalogue 


The BLACK BOX Catalogue is packed full of gadgets 
designed to solve communications problems. 

— Fallback Switches 
— Crossover Switches 
— Current Loop Switches 
— Twinaxial Switches 
— V .24/RS232 Interface Monitors 
— V.24 Sex Changers 
— Anti-streamers for Polled Networks 
— Echoplexers 
— Line Useage Monitors 
— Modem Eliminators 
— Abort Timers 
— Short Haul Modems 
— Port Expanders 
— ASCII — Baudot Converters 
— Protocol Converters 
— Buffer Boxes 
— Asynch-Synch Converters 
— Cables & Cable Testers 
— V .24 to IEEE 488 Converters 
— RS449 Adapters 
— Interface Converters 
AND LOTS MORE 

Call DATACRAFT today for your catalogue 

rB datacraft 


DATACRAFT LIMITED, 22 WAIONE STREET, PETONE 
10 GABADOR PLACE, MT. WELLINGTON, AUCKLAND 


PHONE: 687-102 
PHONE: 576-688 


the operators and the increas¬ 
ingly sensitive ergonomic quos- 
i ions also have to he con¬ 
sidered. The people charged 
with the word-processing deci¬ 
sion "have to juggle all these 
balls at once," says Cheer; 
hardly the easy task it may have 
seenied at first. 

Location raises a question us 
relevant to word processing us 
it is becoming in the computing 
world (NBR, August 3). Do we 
distribute our resource, with 
separate word processing 
operations for each depart¬ 
ment, or seek the economies of 
centralisation? 

Distribution, Cheer points 
out, has its dear advantages. 
Operators will become used to 
the jargon and the practices of a 
particular department. The 
centralised organisation carries 
something of a typing-pool, 
'‘battery-hen’* image, but this 
is not to say it might not be ap¬ 
propriate for some companies. 

The equipment supplied for 
word-processing is already 
becoming more amenable to 
distribution, with n separate 
small processor in each 
workstation. In hardware 
terms, this will definitely be the 
, shape of the future, Cheer 
maintains. He expresses 
i dismay that some otherwise 
, well respected word-processing 
j “consultants” are still sold on 
the idea of a completely cen¬ 
tralised “shared logic” system. 

Distributed logic docs not 
imply distribution of worksta¬ 
tions; it simply relieves conges¬ 
tion of the system wheti word- 
processing applications become 
more complex, he points out. 

Equipment selection, the last 
of the strategy decisions, carries 
problems of its own. What 
hardware features do we need 
to have to implement our 
desired strategy? With growth 
of our workload, whm potential 
is there for add-on to the ex¬ 
isting system, or will we find 
ourselves with obsolete equip¬ 
ment and the cost of n whole 
new range? 

In selecting features of the 
equipment, as well us features 
of the desired service, it is im¬ 
portant, as Cheer puts it, to 
distinguish the “nced-to- 
haves" from the “nice- 
ro-haves"; to trim down the 
adventurous flights or fancy, 
with a constant eye on the pre¬ 
defined goals. 

Implementation of the 
system and the introduction of 
hardware and surrounding 
workflow and procedural 
changes should be set out on a 


timetable beforehand; m, : 
should be left for the una- 
peeled, but the timetibU i 

.should he adhered to as ritidlv 
as possible. 1 J 

Once the system is in plan, ! 

its performance should bt 
monitored and periodical^ ! 

reviewed against those 0 - 
pected goals. And not just fa 
the first few weeks; it’s m 
templing to say "we’ve achitv 
ed the goals; it's wwkiq 
satisfactorily" and forget abra 
monitoring. 

The word-processing fa. 
tiun must have cooitim 
management attention,smiths 
must extend all the way to tq 
management. The super™ 
of word-processing should a* 
late a daily report on what raa 
in, what went out and q 
snags or complaints. Th 
supervisor might then repon- 
wcekly to the office mamja 
who would report monthly c- 
top management, Cheer su? 
gests. 

Throughout, the results fl 
the monitoring should art 
buck to the goals and s; 
mollification of those gon 
which might be needed; “it's 
the classic management loop." 

As part of the goal definitict 
a "target corridor” should ht 
established, with maxima 
and minimum limits to prtJ- 
uctiviiy, savings, whatever it j 
you’re trying lo nwasw< 
When results start straying W. 
of the corridor, corrects 
management action can h 
taken calmly before a pant- 
situation develops. 

What have proved the aigufr 
cam local pitfalls in Chcer’sn- 
pcricnce? Hnvc people tried to 
take too big a “bite" at offm 
automation at once? 

He thinks not. "The troub-t 
has been lint so much in 
commitment as in undtf 
supply of resources for ^ 
commitment made." The is® 
significant "resources" in 
context are management stt» 
lion and people-power, 
money a minor consideration. 

On the level of commim** 
New Zealand manage^ 1 
tended to err on the side ofcw ; 
tion. . ... : 

The size of the \ 
automated office “bite" *5 i 
much depends on indtvw* ' 
characteristics, but in g* 0 ™ ■ 
Cheer advises a little at * k 
"Word-processing is what 0® ; 
people will cut their 
But there’s no point siaflW 
there if you haven’t al 
electric typewriters. ^ 
those first.” 


by Stephen Bell 

ICL international manager 
John Undeck is obviously used 
to being asked about the prob¬ 
lems of the British computer 
company. He has clearly 
thought it through, and has a 
prepared monologue on all 
aspects of the subject. 

Once he gets into his flow, 
it’s difficult to divert him with 
farther questions: "We’ll come 
to that aspect in a minute, but 
in order to understand that, wc 
should first look at.. .". 

But he provides an in¬ 
teresting perspective on how a 
successful company landed 
itself with such huge losses. An 
inside view, but one able to 
stand oT to a certain extent 
from head office and specifical¬ 
ly British problems. 

li W, easy to blame the British 
economic recession lor ICl.’s 
troubles, said l.indeck, but 
“we’d be kidding if we thought 
we’d made no wrong manage¬ 
ment decisions." 

One of the most damaging 
had been the company's policy 
to aim consistently for high 
growth (about 20 per *.uiii a 
year). Then the recession hit — 
"and it hit lit'- l'»l* tompanier, 
veiy quickly, we were unable t" 
turn the tap oil qui*Hy enough 
... we had got into the habit of 
selling inflexible targets” in 
prodiwiion and sales. 

On the financial side, the 
company had been "mismanag¬ 
ed in one crucial sense". It had 
been set up with 33 million 


pounds in share capital. This 
had never been expanded in its 
13-year existence. 

The ratio of loans to 
shareholder funds had become 
high, saddling the company 
wirh large interest payments. 

“We should have had a rights 
issue when we were at the 
height of our success," Lindcck 
reflected. 

Pre-1980 growth of ICL sales 
and profits bad fuelled public 
expectation to the point where 
inevitable disappointment set 
in after the 1*180 results. 

"But how did we do in 1980? 
Did we make a thumping great 
loss? No, we made 25 million 
pounds profit." 

In spite of warnings that the 
1980 figures would not con¬ 
tinue the upward curve, the 
public, and particularly the 
media, had set expectations 
high. The Aii/v l : .xpnss had 
predicted a profit iif *5 million 
pounds, “and the ensuing fuss 
did us tremendous harm”. 

In pari, therefore, the latest 
lialf-ycar’s slide into a 70 
million pound loss had been a 
self-fulfilling piuphcey, 
Lindeck maiiimiucd. 

At the same lime, the whole 
Vil’ industry was snuggling in 
the wale 111 ’ the IBM 1 an- 
1 mil iu. eliletil, oifeiin". a UeW ill- 
ciciikih in * ompuu r puce/pet- 
t'niuiiitiee. In untilip.iiion o| 
iiuue in mine with tic: pi<mus¬ 
ed “M” seiies, there was a 
iieiucndiHis swing from direst 
purchase of machines to lease 
and rental. 


This inevitably left the rival 
manufacturers with a large in¬ 
ventory of returned equipment; 
'‘assets’’ of little use, which 
simply had to be written olT as 
quickly us possible. 

Under ihcse loads, he admit¬ 
ted, “the structure starts to 
crumble. People are less willing 
to lend you money.” 

ICL’s situation, he pointed 
out, was by no means unique. 

Bui roughs sulTcrcd fl drastic 
drop in profit last year, NCR 
proflis also dipped, while IBM 
was only able to maintain 
growth by taking on a massive 
loan. 

Any predictions for ICL’s 
profit or loss figures next year? 

"The previous hoard was 
predicting that wc would break 
even," lie said. 

“The new board is making 
no predictions, and 1 dun’i con¬ 
sider ii my place lo comment." 

The impact of profit figures 


on the company’s viability had 
been overstated, Undeek main¬ 
tained. 

‘■Companies don’t go broke 
because they don’t make prot- 
its; they go broke because they 
run out of money." 

And ICL, he insisted, had 
not already eaten substantially 
into its 200 million pound 
Government-backed loan, as 
some sources alleged.'flic com¬ 
pany owed a total of 189 
million pounds, he admitted, 
but this was made up nf a varie¬ 
ty of debts, including 7U 
million pounds-worth of 
Government loans which had 
preceded the present loan. 

Out of the latter, only 15 
million pounds had been spent 
and ICL expected to get 
through 70 million pounds of 
its 27 million pound total 
Government loan by 
September. “That leaves us a 
200 imlliuti pound cushion." 


ICL could hardly be accused 
of leaning on ihe government 
any more than any other com¬ 
puter company, said Lindcck. 

The US Government dealt 
out a lot of dcvelopmcni con¬ 
tracts to US hardware manufac¬ 
turers; the French and Ger¬ 
mans insisted that government 
depart me nts purchased local 
equipment; the Japanese 
Government subsidised us own 
industry with long-term loans 
at 1 per cent interest rate. 

There is no government 
nowadays which is not depen¬ 
dent on computing power in 
the day-to-day running of the 
country’s affairs, Lindeck 
pointed out, and a home-based 
computer industry obviously 
lent a country strength and in¬ 
dependence. 

Significantly, Linde*, k’s 
assessment of ICL’s strengths 
concentrated on its advanced 


technology and bright pen pi:. 
Grilles, meanwhile, point out 
that the crucial weakness of the 
company is on the marketing 
side. 

Lindcck acknowledged this, 
again as one of the conse¬ 
quences of forced growth. 

“When we were growing 
quickly, wc built up an 
elaborate divisional, group and 
corporate (marketing) struc¬ 
ture,” he said. "We created .t 
bureaucracy.” Now that 
bureaucracy was beginning n» 
be broken dutvn into a struc¬ 
ture which would tuiieiiiui 
more efficiently. 

"The iiiieriiatiunal division 
came the nearest to expecta¬ 
tions of any of the company’s 
divisions. 

“1 would push oversea!.,” 
said Lindeck, "if 1 could be 
guaranteed ilmi the sterling ex¬ 
change rate would drop.” 
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FOR SALE 

IBM SYSTEM 3 MODEL 10 

Memory 18K 
1 Fixed Disk 

5444 Disk Drive .2.45MB - 

2-6410 Disk Attachments 
5203 200 LPM Printer 
5424 MF Card Unit 
3741 Attachment 
5496 Data Recorder 

The equipment has been fully serviced under i: 
Maintenance Contract and Is available for saia? 8 ■ 
a complete unit or separate Items. / j-.;:; 

Price $10,000 negotiable and programme® oOU =?: ; 
be made available. 

Apply; • .. . i v- 1 .:, t 

MrVWu • 

Phone 725-850 ,.;S 

Wellington £ 

. . Or 

■ . Mr D MoColl . 

. Phone 797-585 / 

Auokland ' ’!'■ 


NewTechnology: 

the business 
revolution you will 
neglect at 
your peril. 

The revolution of advanced technology has arrived; it 
will either provide great opportunities for your 
organisation...or massive problems. 

Companies that fail to keep themselves properly in¬ 
formed of developments across the broadest techno¬ 
logical spectrum largely condemn themselves to the past. 

But to respond to the challenges of technology, you nave 
Jo know what machines will ensure maximum product¬ 
ivity, both on the factory floor and in the office. Which 
processes to switch to now, while there is still time, to 
keep the energy costs of production within reason. How- 
fa spot new technologies that will really pay off, to know 
which bandwagons to climb aboard, and which are just 
part of the passing parade. 

To help companies and executives exploit the inevitability 
°f technological change. Fourth Estate Holdings is intro- 
[■; owing NewTech, the monthly newsletter that is the 
j- primary United States source of new technology 
j- : , information, to the New Zealand business community^ 
f .' or more information about NewTech, and the special 
jx new subscriber offer, simply mail the coupon below. ^ 

| I faorih Estate Holdings, - • '--I 

I- * Box 9344, Wellington. • , ■ ' 

I would appredata more Information qbout the Ne^fech : 

j | Hv-Weftef and special, new subscriber'offer. 

• I Name. i ' - , , ^ - - 2 —, 

X Company.......■' ..L___. Vl —-- - 

....——. 
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Here^s how Migration 

Path Engineering helped HCR 
become theworkfs second 

largest computer company. 


femity This engineering cohcepl offers Hie NCR maintains leadership role Irt major, 

^easiest systemto-systempalhJn the. , Industries. ' / j - . .. v - 

. industry. As an NCR customer’s volume '■ NCR is recognized far Me unparalleled WC- 

' 'incteasas. iherB’aanother fO system In many tpalormarkets.. Wrthadvanced . 


vXira hue thft wkteEi randeoicornpuierswiihi. ' 'etse.That’swhy,istCptsihfifeading supplier. 


• NCR Central inlormstlon F|to cystpnts 
Thai's why NCR toads jtie,world in srieCia* : 
purpose leiftiinats. > •; 

. And. NCR is estahiishina slmii.ir records 
among manufacturers; wholesalers oduca- -. 
udnai irtttliulfaiisanijgowjmmuntagencieti 

NCR support a roundthe world. 

t^dOO highly, trained NCR held engineers . 
located in rno*e than 1 20 countries around - 
: the world njdko il lhfl» Duvpm's to know the 
■ business <jt NCR cusloioem and to ensure - 
top fayel performance 'oj eyery system 

Ncwydu kticyr why. NCR 
;' is a. yiorW. leader ih . . 

' ■ geqeiral-piltpdSB ' | V kJm 

corner systems, ■ 

- Contact your local NCR olHce today. 
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Sirius — a dog-eat-dog problem for the Star? 


THE prevailing conviction of' 
computer people that they are 
worth more on the free market 
than working for an employer 
has led to friction between New 
Zealand News and five of its 
DP staff, who have now left the 
company. 

NZN systems development 
manager James Cater and four 
of his co-workers formed their 
own company, Sirius Systems, 
and last month offered to sell 
their services to the Auckland 
S:ar publisher as a consultancy. 

"We decided that our future 
would be financially more 
rewarding by ourselves,” Cater 
told MBR. “At the same time, 
we didn’t want to disrupt their 
programme of developments.” 

New Zealand News recently 
converted from ICL to Digital 
Equipment hardware, and is 
consequently involved in major 
development work. 


On being approached by 
Sirius, NZ News interviewed 
each of the five separately, said 
Cater. The following week, he 
was given notice "and the 
others were asked to sign a 
document saying they would 
not do outside work.” They 
refused to make such an under¬ 
taking and resigned. 

“We felt we could offer them 
a better service as an independ¬ 


ent consultancy, but they 
didn’t give us time to tell them 
the details [of the proposed ar¬ 
rangement].” 

Cater did nor agree that there 
would have been any conflict of 
interest between his work for 
NZ News and for other clients, 
nor would the publisher have 
received less attention under 
the new arrangement. 


If the principals had fell the 
pressure of outside work, they 
had access to other consultants 
who could help maintain an nn- 
diminished level of service 10 
NZ News. 

Sirius would continue in 
business and was by no means 
dependent on the NZ News 
work for its viability, he told 
NBR. The company already 
had other consultancy contracts 


Dialling electronic ‘directory service’ 


ALONGSIDE its videotex 
plans, the French 
Government’s expensive punt 
at introducing the public to 
electronic information retrieval 
will concentrate on telephone 
directory inquiries. 

Readers may have missed the 
significance of the terminal pic¬ 
tured in last week’s article, 


which concentrated on French 
videotex plans. 

The compact device, with a 
keyboard designed to fold up 
over the screen when not in 
use, will be supplied initially to 
300,000 homes in the Ille-et- 
Villaine district, and ultimately 
to the whole of France, to 


supersede manual directory in¬ 
quiries. 

By the end of next year, the 
telephone directory terminals 
will be provided to every 
French household free of 
charge. 

The terminal pictured was 
manufactured by CIT Alcatel. 


\bu know how good 


our name is. 



Do you knowhow 
good our MIOO intercom 

142,7 * Unique roller name directory 

■ ■ U~%9m • Emergency break-in facility for calls that t 


Philips M100 Intercom System. 

We have a reputation as world leaders in the 
electronics industry. 

And it's e system like the Ml00 which justifies 
that reputation. Quite simply, this has to be the 
world's most advanced intercom... not an 
adjunct to your telephone, but a viable alternative 
for your internal communication. 

Consider these specific features: 

• A compact micro-processor unit controlling all 
functions. 

• Automatic recall 

The Ml 00 has a queuing facility. When a 
station Is engaged, your call is left in. When It 
becomes free, your call goes through 
automatically. 

• Immediate answering. 

Your respondent doesn't have to come to his 
station to answer. All he needs to do is speak. 

• Network extension without exchange 
modification 

The M100 can handle from 12 to 12,000 
stations If required; 

• Unking with networks fn other offices 
Branches throughout New Zealand can be on 

• your Internal communication system. This will 
reduce your toil bill, and save time spent going 
.through receptionistsand toll operators. 

•; Connection to public addteas systems or 
pocket paging systems 


• Unique roller name directory 

• Emergency break-in facility for calls that can't 
wait 

But the Philips M100 Is more than a piece of 
professional office technology, it's a system, 
which means it comes with Kill customised design 
(a project engineer will design it around your 
needs), Installation, a comprehensive back-up 
service, including network up-dating. As your 
requirements grow, so does your intercom's 
capacity to meet them. 

The Philips M100. Office technology bb good 
as the name it bears. 


I^at thiB coupon tar further information on the Philips 
_ M100 Intercom System to: 

| Philips Eleolrlcal Industries 

( Communications Systems 
P.O. Box 2097 RO. Box 41021 RO. Box 1488 

Wellington Mt Albert Christchurch 

I Auckland 


RO. Box 1488 
Christchurch 


Name_ 

I Address. 


Telephone_;_ _ _I 

[ I 

^7^8030 to arrange for a consultation. . 



Wemntyou to have the best 




and luul circulated A brochure 
describing its services. 

“I would like to emphasise 
that the door is still open to NZ 
News to use our services," 
Cater iiddcd. 

Blit New Zealand News is 
obviously none tun keen "If we 
lire going to use a software 
house, we’d prefer to use an 
established company; someone 
with a reputation to uphold," 
said company secretary R;iy 
Newman. It was important, 
before using external services 
to be able to check with 
previous satisfied clients, la- 
said. 

The disadvantage of Sirius’s 
newness, he felt, outweighed 
any ad van luge the personnel 
had through iheir intimate 
knowledge of the NZN system. 

The potential conflict of in¬ 
terest was a very real one, said 
Newman. “These people were 
engaged on a salary; we expect 


them to devote their fife 
attention to our work," 

Later had been chosen f- 
disnussal because “he wis^ 
executive position." 

The others had, he jg^ 
been asked to sign "neww 
u! engagement," which ioda> 
eJ a “uo-uuiside-work" stipyj* 
tiun and undertakings ofe 
lidentiulity. This, he said.Wi 
contract of employment fe 
type becoming coau» : 
overseas. 

Obviously the loss of 5% 
cent of its DP staff had soi® 
ly a fl eeted the compaqi 
operations, and it would “to 
some time lo catch up." 

NZN had already aa^ 
itself of alternative resounn: 
continue development. Ti 
company would be recruit; 
to replace some of the ScJ 
people, but would no longti;' 
ly to the same extent on; 
house staff, said Newman. 


Faster than a 
Speeding 
Bullet ^ 


The polls 


•■ELECTION 
T WATCH’811* 


Three’s a crowd when it comes to old loyalties 


It’s a strange way to describe the LA120 
DECwrlter III Teleprinter, but then this Is no 
ordinary Teleprinter, 

The DECwrlter III provides exceptional 
performance In high speed communication 
environments. 

Faster than a speeding bullet? Well... to keep 
up with 1200 baud communications the 
terminal prints in either direction (backwards oj 
forwards) based on the shortest route, Itsklpsaj 
high speed over wide spaces between lines ano 
between words. 

DECwrlter III prints at a true 180 characters P* 
second. 


Although rated at 1200-baud DECwrlter III & 
flexible. Line rates can be keyboard sejoctw 
from 50 to 9600-baud along with any of five ^ ; 
or full duplex modes. 

In all, 45 features relating to communIcatioMi I 
printing and formatting are selectable. * 
One of the greatest things about DEC PrMJ* 
and Terminals Is their compatibility with non 
DEC equipment! 
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by Colin James 

OLD voting patterns have not q 
been holding good during c 
1981. The intrusion of Social n 
Credit as a major force in a j, 
three-party division seems to 
have dislocated voting habits. a 
That is suggested by findings „ 
in the Heylen-Television New •< 
Zealand poll for the period t 
February to July, this year. 

The results arc set oui in the j, 
table. It shows a conventional 
pattern among ‘'loyal” voters s 
(those saying they will vote for 
the same party they voted for in 
1978), but a different pattern 
among "gains” to those parties 
from other parties, non-voting 
or among new voters. „ 

The table breaks down | 
Ileylcn findings by | 
"socioeconomic level” — level | 
I being the richest, niosi highly | 
educated, nni^i "professional" j 
by occupation and level VI he- j 
ing the least well-oil', least \ 
educated, least skilled. The in- j 
dex also lakes iiuo account the 
type of household. 

National did belter than 
average among level 1 io III 
"loyal” voters and wot sc than 
average among levels IV in VI. 
Luhiuti was exactly the con¬ 
verse. 

Smi.il Li edit was m the mid¬ 
dle. h did worse than average 
in the two highest and two 
lowest levels and heller lliau 
average in levels 111 and IV. 

But among “gains" the pic- 
lure was much less clear. N»ie 
that tile inclusion ul young 
voters, who tend to be less well- 
off and less well established in 
occupations, means that more 
"gains" were found in lower 
levels and fewer in higher 
levels than was the case with 
“loyals”. 

Even so. National's gains 
were below average in level I 
and Labour's above average. 
And in level V, heartland of 
Labour territory, the position 
was reversed. 

Closer to expectations, Na¬ 
tional’s gains in levels II and 
III were above average. But, 
unlike the position among 
"loyals", its gains in level IV 
were close to average, in¬ 
dicating that it has been 
pushing Labour back at the 
frontier between the two par¬ 
ties. 

National’s gains in level VI 
were also closer to average than 
its “loyal” representation at 
that level. 

Labour’s gains were cor¬ 
respondingly less clear-cut 
above-average in the lower 
levels than its “loyal" represen¬ 
tation would lead one to expect. 


And this was reflected in 
Social Credit's gains. 
Throughout the year Social 
Credit has continued to take 
more from Labour than from 
National, according to Heylen. 

Social Credit's gains were 
above-average in both levels V 
and VI. But, unlike the 
"middle-of-the-road” distribu¬ 
tion of its “loyal" supporters, 
its gains were below average in 
level IV. 

Thus it appears that in 1981 
so far the makeup of National 


voters has been shifting' down¬ 
wards, forcing a Labour retreat 
among its traditional voters 
(but a slight gain at the top), 
and Social Credit support has 
been widening across the spec¬ 
trum — though more at the ex¬ 
pense of Labour’s heartland 
than National’s. 

The message for Labour is 
that it should principally be 
aiming at shoring up its tradi¬ 
tional support, to pull back 
gains made by the other two 
parties. 


VOTING IN HEYLEN POLL FEBRUARY JULY. 1981 BY SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 

Iporcontayosl 


L<v/ul in: 


Gains »u. 


Total 
N/L/S 
CIOI 24) 
6.2 
1 O.B 
21.9 
30.4 
20 3 
10 6 


(31B3I 12667H1008JI67B9I (1Q9B) 1714) 11654) I336H) {1878) 


27.0 23.1 
31 4 23.7 


Pell 

tola! 

(12000) 

6.4 
10.1 
21.0 
30 1 
20 7 
11 7 


"Oihois" Inclu'iaB iIioed supporting other portion, untlocidcd. proposing util to voto oi rofusma m s»Y ,KW - - ,l,av 
will voto. 
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PI CANON 81*1280 H IT TALKS HACK 

Tho omo/iny tlask tap SP12GI1U yivus cuiilimnliun of 
figures by print mil, display ami vtiicn. ll 1ms 12 digits 
uuil n inumury llmt stores up to 120 rlntii Hems. Hr. • 
Loiiiliiiibtion u! data vnrilicdtiou is iilual fm |igu|)Io wlm . 
urn dBnliiiQ willi lont| Silling* of figures entity day. 
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canon Lima i ivr iwivioky 

A cuni|i,id ilcsV inp t aknl.iltii lor mi unifies; uuflii nl 
nilicu situation;. lin*. Iiitjhly ripalil'i r.*li iil;il«ir In?. ;i 
lOtliyil i.AiMcily, mi’lliniy, peiLniil-iqn Imy. iunst.nU ; 
iluni cininl nm! latqc spare njim.ilnr knyh'ian!. 
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l;ANON PZ3-D-IIW3II KPiT.ll 

Ilia I'niuni 17:1 (I k. a Iijiv |iiu:»-d 111 'ligit iwinlina *"i'l 
ilr,play c.ileul.itnr \h.il ptnvi'li”; luyli spend ami ii'tict 
piintini) Itiitn thi’ eiivf L"iiiUTiitu key bnaiif. A vuraalile 
tluslc top i.iifulatoi iliat nnlmb'S a inuiunry. a lonstunt 
man rritini, and iietonlanr* ley ImiUimis. 




I good reasons 
why Canon 1 
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Whether you’re a DEC user or a user 
equipment call ADE soon anfl we’B ^ 1 ®^” 
accessible tools and not lust mysterious; • 
marvels. Auckland 641-084/544-221, -^ 
Wellington 693-009, Christchurch 43 - 0 £JJb 
Technology Resources In Hartilltdn, 
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EXCEPTION has been taken to ihe 
4ev;rlpilon In bit week's Election Vetch 
articles of National's Auckland Central 
candidate, Dorice Reid, as a "token I 
Cook blander". 

Reid hcnelf at the National Party con¬ 
ference noted that the had been through 
a Selection meeting. The National 
Maori MP for Hunua, Winston Peter*, 
pm down a notice or motion in Parlia- ' 
mem on Tuesday deploring what he felt 
was *n "insulting and racist" comment, 
The foci that Reid went through a 
wbciion would not necessarily in¬ 
validate a comment that National had 
resorted to tokenism. It is notable thst of 
It* 11 women candidates, only two have 
t*Her than outside chances oT election 
ud both its Pacific bland candidates are 
in ufe Labour seats. 
u Nevertheless, mu use of the word 
"loVen" may have reflected on Raid 
rather than, as Election [Fateh intended, 
the party. 

Ralph Maxwell, Labour candidate for 
^■itskere, says his comment that Social 
Credit voters should return to their 
rightful place with Labour should refer 
10 ritose voter* concerned with economic 
reform. 

Election Watch's notes of a converse- 
te® with Maxwell on which It* report 
**» based show Maxwell did nor make 
'he qualification clear at the time. 


CANON P1240-D- 
CROSSTOTAL CALCULATIONS 

From om simple input this uniquB 12-digit calculator 
totals up to 12 columns of figures either horizontally or 
vertically and gives percentage ratios. It also has 96 
programme steps from which to write small ample 

S rammes making repetitive calculations as easy as 
ig up. A real time saver. 


is NZ's 
top selling 
Desk Top 
Calculator 


CANON P33-DT-THE TIME MACHINE 

A 12-f£git calculator that gives the difference between 
times in a day. and dams in e year together with aOthe 
normal calculator functions. It is ideally suited to tbs 
calculation and recording of wsgu, interest payments 
and schedules or any situation where time and costings 
are involved. 




And there are more good reasons for choosing 
Canon calculators. 

Like the comprehensive range of desk tops that answers 
any office need. In fact a range that is the most 
comprehensive available, where each model 
incorporates the design and quality that has made 
Canon world-famous. 


Like the back-up field service that is second to nons, 
complemented by a 12-month guarantee against any 
manufacturing defect. _____ 

And like the trusted name that says it all. ■ ■ CB £? n, -_ t 
As far back as 1964 Canon created the world s first 
electronic ten-key desk top calculator, setting the 
standard for excellence that has won Canon its world 
reputation. 


Mbubp lost for an answer 

CaHOtl CALCULATORS 









